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TD COMED tO poverty, misery and 

hard work, Frieda suddenly de- 
cided to get money—no matter how! 
Slyly, cleverly, she began to take part 
of her pay in clothes, and dressed her 
hair like the rich girls. Almost in a 
twinkling, the gawky little “nobody” 
became a _ beautiful and desirable 
“somebody"—and knew it! It wasn’t 
long before she found that the quickest 
way to get money was tO marry it—so 
she married again and again! She be- 
trayed her best friend—lied, cheated, 
stole and deceived everyone .... but 
something always happened to leave 
her poorer than before! 
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Yes—Frieda sacrificed honesty, 
cency, love and four husbands for 
mess of pottage—ut was she alone t 
blame? Read this brilliant novel abou 
a woman you will never forget! Nearly 
a million people have already read 
“Woman of Property.” The N. ¥Y. Her 
ald Tribune says: ‘ an impressive 
and engrossing story. “Woman of Prop- 
erty’ has strength and distinction.” Pub- 
lisher’s regular retail price of this sen-| 
sational best-seller is $3.00, but you 
may have your copy absolutely FREE if 
you join the Literary Guild Book Club 
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Free Bonus Books 
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Membership Gift copy of ‘Woman of 
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BY ALAN MOOREHEAD 


War Criminals! Truman 


. . . if Hitler had won. A nightmare 


CANNOT BEGIN to describe to 
| as the intense and persistent 
cold since you went away (wrote 
the deputy regional Gauleiter from 
Windsor). Even here we have been 
shivering, for it is impossible to 
heat this place with its thick walls 
and its exposed position on the 
hill; and the English notions of 
warming even their kings’ palaces 
are extraordinarily primitive. 

There has been more typhus and 
more pneumonia among the ruins 
in London, and we are seriously 
considering the evacuation of the 
place altogether, partly to the 
towns in the north and partly by 
sending large drafts of the more 
able-bodied workers to a new series 
of labor camps in Silesia and on 
the Don. As always, shipping is 
the problem. The production of 
coal in Wales has dropped by some 
20 per cent in the last month and 


© Alan Moorehead covered ten cam- 
paigns as war correspondent for 
the London Daily Express. His books 
about them include Don’t Blame the 
Generals, Eclipse, and Montgomery. 
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we have been forced to adopt spe- 
cial measures: There is now a dou- 
ble food ration for the miners and 
a scheme of benefits in the way of 
cigarettes and clothing coupons. 
One never knows here quite 
what the effect of these things will 
be. The men never speak openly 
and the women are worse. I can 
see no hope of our reducing the 
garrison or of my getting early 
leave, still less demobilization. 
Just when things seem to be going 
better, another outbreak occurs, 
apparently for no specific reason, 
and then we are plunged into 
fighting and executions all over 
again. Moreover, the worst of the 
terrorists seem to be getting more 
skillful as time goes on. We shall 
never be secure here until we find 
some way of getting the confidence 
of the workers; but how one does 
that, especially in midwinter, is 
beyond me. So, for the moment, 
this is a dreary depressing place 
and you are lucky to be home in 
Brunswick, where at least you have 
some friendly faces around you. 
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hurchill, Stalin 


I snatched a little holiday last * 
eek end. Karl and I and one or 4 
two others flew over to Versailles 
o have a peep at the trial of the 
ywar criminals. I must say it is the 
wmost imposing thing. One enters 
ithe main gate through a double 
-row of guards and as one proceeds 
jinto the Hall of Mirrors, passes ay 
are checked four times. One is for-Z pS) \ 
bidden to take any parcel into the} 


courtroom. The prisoners come in 
first at 10 a.M., and take up their _ = 
places on two long benches on theZ : 
South side of the room, an SS” : 
guard for each prisoner. 
Churchill looks thinner, his 
black coat flaps round his body, . ~ 
and his heavy face has shrunk = 
away to nothing. But he looks 
truculent and aggressive enough, °. \¢ 
as you can imagine. He sits at the 
extreme left with Attlee, Eden, 
Bevin, Brooke, Montgomery, Alex- 
ander, Harris, and the other air- By 
men (these last in uniform but. 
with no medals or badges of rank). 
As the hearing goes on, the Eng- 9-77 
lish don’t talk much among them-~ ‘ Drawings by Georges Schreiber 
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selves; they sit as though half 
asleep, listening through their ear- 
phones and staring straight before 
them. Occasionally Churchill 
scribbles a note and passes it to 
one of the others. 

The Russian prisoners sit next 
to the English and, surprisingly, 
they talk to one another in the 
most animated way the whole time. 
Stalin is the most curious figure. 
He has that same cunning, peas- 
ant, rock-like face that one remem- 
bers from the photographs, but 
he seems a tiny man sitting there 
in his loose, mustard-colored 
jacket. Molotov and Kalinin ap- 
pear to be his chief confidants and 
between them they make a great 
show of pretending to take no no- 
tice of the trial. 

The Americans and the French 
are on the next bench—first, Tru- 
man, Byrnes, Marshall, Eisen- 
hower, Bradley. and the others, 
and then de Gaulle, Tassigny, Koe- 
nig, and the rest of the French 
gangsters, all sitting bolt upright 
with fierce expressions on their 
dark faces. The French make a 
peculiar contrast to the boyish, al- 
most childishly vigorous attitude 
of the Americans, especially Eisen- 
hower, who spends most of the 
time either in conversation with 
Marshall or leaning forward to 
pass information of some sort to 
Churchill and Brooke. 

The extraordinary thing is that, 
as one sits not ten yards away 
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looking at the prisoners, one is_ 
struck by the normality of their 
appearance. One knows that indi- 
vidually and collectively they have 
perpetrated the greatest crimes_ 
probably in all history. Yet if they 


wer 


-ere Germans you might pass any 
f them in the street thinking they 
ere average people like anyone 
se. Perhaps guilt does not show 
n people’s faces, even master 
ninals such as these. There is 


even a certain unexpected babyish- 
ness behind Churchill’s scowl. 
The judges come in immediately 
after the prisoners, and it is a most 
impressive moment. Everyone in 
court rises to the salute and then, 


as each group of judges takes its 
seat on the high bench, there is a 
rattle of kettledrums and the first 
bars of the victorious national 
anthems are played—first the Ger- 
man as the Germans seat them- 
selves in the center, then the Jap- 
anese on the left, the Italians on 
the right, and finally the Finns, 
Hungarians, Spanish, and Ruma- 
nians on the seats behind. 

Simultaneously the national 
flags are broken from the wall, an 
immense swastika opening last of 
all, and as it spreads its folds, it 
is transfixed with a bright golden 
spotlight. Finally, there is a great 
ery of “Heil Hitler!” and the pro- 
ceedings begin. 

Above the judges there are three 
wooden thrones constructed from 
the oak of the British Houses of 
Parliament; these are left vacant 
for the Fiihrer, Mussolini, and the 
Japanese Emperor. They have not 
attended since the opening day 
but will almost certainly appear 
{so it is said in Versailles) to hear 
the death sentences pronounced. 

We sat in court for three hours 
while evidence of American atroci- 
ties was taken from three leaders 
of the German-American Bund. 
that heroic little band of resist- 
ance workers who carried on in- 
side the United States when their 
cause looked hopeless. Once or 
twice Marshall and Eisenhower 
tried to intervene but they were 
silenced and told to reserve their 
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defense until the moment when 
each prisoner is to be allowed to 
address the court for ten minutes. 
Nothing could be more conclusive 
than the calm, dignified way in 
which the evidence is taken or the 
skill with which it is translated 
simultaneously into six languages 
(German, Italian, Japanese, Eng- 
lish, Russian, and French) through 
the microphone system. 

I must confess that I found my- 
self watching Churchill most of 
the time. Whether or not it is be- 
cause he has the blackest record 
of all among the civilized prison- 
ers (the Russian subhumans pre- 
sumably are a special case), J] 
don’t know, but he has a strange 
forceful manner and an air of 
brazening things out. What a man 
we missed in him! His brain will 
surely be handed to the scientists. 

If only Roosevelt had survived 
and we could punish him as he 
deserved! 

I came away tremendously im- 
pressed with the whole thing and 
especially with the sense of ab- 
stract justice. It is not only the 
criminals who are being charged 
here; the whole historic German - 
cause is being displayed before the 
world. And not the least important 
aspect is the effect it will have on 
those little Japanese monkeys. 

Life in Paris is much the same 
as we remember it during the war, 
though prices are much higher. I 
bought you two large bottles of 
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ne perfume you wanted and two 
zen pairs of nylons which will 
wait your return to Windsor. We 
ined at the Crillon where Goeb- 
vels is staying. He came over to 
sur table and talked more frankly 
md charmingly than you can 
mmagine. Karl asked him rather 
oldly if he could conceive what 
aife would have been like if we had 
ost the war. He Jaughed and said: 
‘Well. for one thing, I suppose I 
fhould be sitting in the dock at 
Versailles instead of drinking pink 
champagne at the Crillon.” 

Then he began to talk more seri- 
ously. He drew a picture of a 
Surope split into two hostile 
amps, a Bolshevik empire stretch- 
ng west as far as the Elbe or even 
the Rhine, and supported by tk: 
slave labor of tens of millions of 
Germans. And then another camp 
in western Europe dominated by 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Jews— 
a camp which would grow so pro- 
gressively corrupt and supine that 
it would be overwhelmed eventual- 
ly by the Russian hordes as in the 
days of Ghengis Khan. He then 
conceived a Bolshevik empire 
reaching from France and Eng- 
Jand across Asia to China and Ja- 
pan; and this empire, he said, 
would, in the end, be linked to the 
Americas through a Communist 
uprising in that continent. And 
with this the new Dark Ages would 
begin. German culture would van- 
ish from the earth. The world 
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would be sunk in barbarism until 
it finally split up into rival power 
groups, and then at last the Ger- 
man genius would rise again and 
eventually take possession of the 
universe. 

“So it would come to the same 
thing in the end anyway,” he said 
with a smile. “We just happened 
to have reached the inevitable re- 
sult a little sooner.” 

Before he went off I promised 
to send him from England a case 
or two of our special whisky and 
some Georgian silver on which he 
is particularly keen. He is building 
a new bauxite castle at Monte 
Carlo and wants to furnish it in 
the eighteenth-century period— 
“something to taunt Hermann 
with,” he said. He is constructing 
an aluminum escalator enclosed in 
glass walls filled with tropical 
fish (one of tnese two-faced pres- 
ents from the little Japs), and this 
will run from his castle to the 
Casino and thence to his yacht on 
the Mediterranean. 

I thought he looked a little wor- 
ried as he rose to go. He had no 
further news of the Fuhrer’s ill- 
ness but said that the Fuhrer would 
probably winter either at Odessa 
or in Florida. 

It seems that the final peace con- 
ference is fixed for sometime next 
summer when most of Berlin will 
be rebuilt and ready to accommo- 
date the visitors. There is a sug- 
gestion that the hanging of the war 
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criminals should coincide with the 
signing of the treaties. The Fiihrer 
has ordered a Wagner festival and 
the Olympic Games at the same 
time and there are to be rituals in 
every village in the Reich. Ten 
thousand beacons are to be lit and 
special flags which have been 
touched by the Fiihrer will be car- 
ried by runners from Berlin to 
every outpost and garrison in the 
Empire. Hitler himself is to light 
the eternal flame in the Horst Wes- 
sel Shrine, which should be com- 
pleted just about that time. 

From all I heard in Paris, I sim- 
ply cannot take seriously these 
rumors about the Japanese. It is 
true they have made difficulties at 
the preliminary conferences of 
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foreign ministers, and their ridicu- 
lous claim to Egypt and the Cana 
Zone will never get them nye 
It was merely bluff. You new 
quite know where you are with the 
little yellow devils. But with all 
China, India, southeast Asia, 
California, and Australia to play 
with, they have bitten off about 
all they can chew for the moment. 
They have to be watched but I sim- 
ply don’t believe the talk of war. 
Obviously they resent our with- 
holding the secret of the atomie 
bomb; but how could you trust 
the animals? No. We have already, 
been generous in allowing them to 
take part in the occupation of Eng- 
land and France as well as Amer- 
ica. They will succeed in riling the 


r one day and we know what 
happen then. Maybe with 
e Far East they are numeri- 


of German culture and 
ce. And in the meantime they 
to cope with their famine. I 
the death toll in India alone 
winter is forty-three millions 
(China nearly as bad. They've 
nough to do to put their own 
e in order. 

for the Spanish, Italian, and 
‘ans garrisons here in Eng- 
, they are giving us no trouble. 
know their place. In any 
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t their troops are so intolera- 
slack that we can entrust no 
tion of importance to them. It 


is only when one is forced to mix 
with these inferior races that one 
sometimes wishes, perhaps _per- 
versely, that something could have 
been done long ago to win over 
the English and sections of the 
Americans to our cause. 

Say what you will, occupation 
is a perplexing and demoralizing 
thing. There continues to be a great 
deal of drunkenness among the 
troops, and the officers, if anything, 
are worse. They trade their ciga- 
rettes and even their rations on 
the local black markets and you 
can trust the English to get the 
best of the deal every time. We 
raid the English houses, we take 
hostages, we pass exemplary sen- 
tences, but somehow one knows 


they are doing themselves well in 
secret. And always the maddening 
thing is their stubborn silence, 
that insupportable air of superi- 
ority, the feeling they always give 
you of watching and waiting. I 
always opposed the campaign to 
force them to give the Hitler sa- 
lute, and now that the whole proj- 
ect has had to be abandoned, we 
have been simply made to look 
utter fools. One sees nothing. But 
one feels they are laughing. 
Perhaps I am becoming morbid 
in this hateful atmosphere. I miss 
you badly and if you think, as you 
lightly suggest in your last letter, 
that I am “running around with 
little English misses,” then all I 
can say is that you are living in 
another world. No, I spend my 
nights at home playing the phono- 
graph, mostly alone, wondering 
how long this can go on, this never- 
ending winter, this eternal dark- 
ness that makes one despair. De- 
spite everything, a nameless hope- 
lessness comes back to me again 
and again. There is no reason for 
it and no explanation. I find my- 
self wishing sometimes I was a 
child again in Brunswick living in 
a world where at least people had 
some affection for one another. ] 
tell you, Gertrude, it gets on my 
nerves. It cannot go on. How can 
one live in a world without under- 
standing and without love? And to 
have one’s friendship constantly 
rejected, to see one’s love sneered 
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at and spat upon—that’s what t 
do—this is intolerable. 

I keep having grotesque drea 
in which I imagine that nothi 
of all this has happened, that th 
has been no victory, no conque 
no triumph; but that instead it w 
we who were defeated, we w 
starved and we who (just as Goe 
bels was saying) were the sla 
laborers of Europe. Weird impo 
sible pictures come into my mi 
of the Fiihrer being killed, of ma: 
suicides and great hordes of terr 
fied Germans running in pani 
from the enemy. And I see in m 
dreams endless ruined cities an 
sunken ships and all the Reicl 
turned into a desert. 

Then when I wake I light th 
light and look around for reas 
surance at these solid walls ane 
see the fire burning in the corne: 
of the room and know that in the 
morning I can walk as absolute 
master through the town—ane 
then, I suppose, I feel everything 
is all right. I wish you would come 
back. Perhaps I can get a little 
leave somehow. Surely they will 
listen to me if I make a special 
request—after all, I only want to 
g0 away alone somewhere with 
you, anywhere but this morbid 
hell, anywhere I am not watched 
and spied upon. I’m sick of it all, 
as you can see. Somehow I’]] have 
to stop this thinking. Forgive me, 
dear, I shall, I suppose, feel better 
tomorrow. .. 
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ETCHINGS 
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William Gropper, 
Luigi Lucioni, 
Thomas Benton, 
Gordon Grant, 
and many others. 


Each Etching or Lithograph Personally 


Signed By the Artist Himself 


(NORMAL VALUE $18 TO $36 EACH) 


ONLY $5-90 EACH 


Large Variety of Subjects: Many Prize-Winners 


The many subjects from which you may choose 
embrace a wonderful variety of themes ideally 
suited for every room. 


Because the edition of each Etching and Litho- 
graph is strictly limited, however, it is not pos- 
sible to offer these Signed Originals indefinitely. 
Many of the subjects previously offered through 
this program are now exhausted. A large number 
have been awarded important prizes. 
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Ten times in U. S. history an Eisenhower or MacArth 
has been elected president. A W ashington observer 


reveals how and why it may 


‘PDUBLIC OPINION POLLS in 1947 
| Aree that General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, run- 
ning for President on the Repub- 
lican ticket, could defeat President 
Truman. More important, they in- 
dicated he was the only man with 
whom the Republicans could be 
reasonably sure of winning. 

The Gallup Poll figures in Sep- 
tember were: Eisenhower 48 per 
cent, Truman 39 per cent, no opin- 
ion 13 per cent. In July it had re- 
ported: Truman 46 per cent, 
Dewey 44 per cent, no opinion 10 
per cent. A good many political 
experts began looking for the se- 
cret_ pumping machinery behind 
this phenomenal boom for a gen- 
eral who had never held political 
ofice and who had disavowed any 


® Ernest K. Lindley, journalist, au- 
thor, and radio commentator, has headed 
Newsweek's Washington bureau since 
1937. Before that he covered politics 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 
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happen again 


A Genera 


BY ERNEST K. LINDLE 


political ambition. They foun 
none: no mysterious manipulator 
no public relations wizards. 

The two elderly senators fro 
Eisenhower’s home state of Ka 


speeches advocating hi 
nomination. Alfred M. Landon 
Republican presidential nomine 
in 1936, and Landon’s clos 
friend, Roy Roberts, president o 
the influential Kansas City Sta 
and an astute handler of politica 
candidates, also had taken a hand 
Landon had met Eisenhower onl 
once—in a large gathering. Rob 
erts is a friend of the General’s 
but he had done even less tha 
Landon to further the boom. ) 

In quiet talks with political and 
newspaper friends, Landon had 
spread the word that Eisenhower 
was a Republican and under cer- 
tain conditions might be the logi- 
cal choice. But he was careful not 


n the White House? 


© THE CHICAGO SUN 


6.O.P CANDIDATES 


“What’s he got that I haven’t got?” 


Usually it’s not beauty or political know-how, but popularity and 
prestige that make giant-killers of generals—past and present 
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to commit himself; he talked 
rather as a Republican elder 
statesman who was weighing the 
merits of all candidates prior to 
making up his mind when conven- 
tion time rolled around. Later he 
added that if Eisenhower were to 
be nominated he would have to 
make some speeches showing that 
his political philosophy was es- 
sentially Republican. Now, in a 
special statement for ’48, the Kan- 
sas elder again gently needles the 
General to outline a platform. 
On this point, Mr. Landon says: 

“In the end, the Republican con- 
vention will not take a pig in a 
poke, and I don’t think the Amer- 
ican people will take a pig in a 
poke when it comes to nominating 
and electing a President of the 
United States.” 

Independently of the Kansas 
group, a few former Willkie lieu- 
tenants in the East had been talk- 
ing of Eisenhower for President. 
But they had not set up an organ- 
ization or raised money for a pre- 
convention campaign. 

Some people suspected that the 
offer of the presidency of Colum- 
bia University to Eisenhower was 
part of a plan to put him in the 
White House. It would make 
Eisenhower free to speak on sub- 
jects about which he has to remain 
silent while Chief of Staff. Once 
out of uniform, he can declare a 
party affiliation and even actively 
seek the nomination, if he chooses. 
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Close investigation, however, ha 
not disclosed any motive on th 
part of the Columbia trustees ex- 
cept to obtain a man of national 
prestige, or on Eisenhower’s part 
except to take an interesting and 
useful job. But Mr. Landon hopes 
he will “frankly and forthrightly 
set forth his views,” adding: “Any 
citizen with the lofty sense of civic 
consciousness that is inherent in 
all the Eisenhower brothers could 
do no more or no less.” 

The Draft Eisenhower clubs 
which sprang up in Washington 
and New York gave the appear- 
ance of organized activity behind 
the boom. However, these were 
strictly amateur, started by distant 
and, for the most part, obscure ad- 
mirers of the General. He has re- 
peatedly disavowed them. Perhaps 
he felt that it was improper for 
him, while still Chief of Staff, to 
sanction, even tacitly, ballyhoo 
and fund-raising in his behalf. 

Experience does show that such 
amateur political clubs can _be- 
come more of a hindrance than a 
help to a serious presidential can- 
didate. They attract mavericks 
with political, or job-holding, as- 
pirations of their own, and regular 
party workers regard them as ri- 
vals. This was one of several in- 
stances in which what Eisenhower 
thought was the proper thing to 
do happened also to be the smart- 
est thing to do. 

In his statement to "48, Mr. 
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s roots—not from the politi- 
ms. It transcends party lines. It 
a strange thing in American po- 
tical history.” Now obviously 
ty. Landon himself-is no ama- 
ur, and this comment from an 
usider may be taken to indicate 
crescendo of interest, if not ac- 
vity, among the professional 
.O.P. workers. But from the out- 
der’s viewpoint, the Eisenhower 
moom, at least up to the winter of 
47-48, must be rated as spon- 
aneous—more spontaneous than 
ay since the one for Hoover in 
20 and perhaps since the one 
or Grant in 1868. 

What is the explanation? One 
-art of it is simple: To be a popu- 
ar candidate for President, your 
-ame must be favorably known to 


Sotlncle 


During the preliminary skirmishes for 
winter, the editor of an influential upstat 
Sovernor Thomas E. Dewey in Albany. 


“Governor,” he replied, 


about the fifth ballot, th 
xates will be stampeded. Ike will be no 


=> 


le. Surpt 
public | 
y more than a 
a- 
tion. Some presidential nomin es 
have not become widely know 
until after they were nominated 
Eisenhower is one of the rare pu 
lic figures who needs no publ 
machine. 6 
-No matter how indifferent to — 
political power generals may ap- — 
pear. they would be less than hu- 
man if they could ignore per- 
suasive admirers armed with the 
records of “the voice of the peo- 
ple.” For the past two years the 
Gallup Poll has asked Americans — 
to answer this question: “What — 
person living today in any part of 
the world do you admire most ?”” 
And for the past two years, two 
generals have ranked one-two in 
popular appeal: MacArthur and 
Eisenhower. In 1947, President 
ranked fourth behind 


Truman 


DEWEY, TAFT, AND IKE 


the Republican nomination earlier this 


e New York newspaper went to call on 
Mr. Dewey asked the editor what he thought 


would happen at the convention next June. 
“you'll get the m 


<nough to win. The Taft crowd will hold out. 


e galleries will start yelling 
minated and he’ll be elected. Then, Mr. 


ost votes on the first ballot but not 
There’ll be a deadlock. Then, along 
for Eisenhower and the dele- 


Dewey, he'll appoint you Attorney General!” 


Gov. Dewey sat back and roared. 


"When this story was relayed to Alf M. Landon 1 
able to laugh, was he?” 


man cracked: “Oh, he was 


n Topeka, the G.O.P. elder states- 


ig 


Winston Churchill; George C. 


Marshall was fifth. 

In another test, Gallup asked 
American voters to identify a list 
of possible presidential candi- 
dates. More people recognized the 
names of MacArthur and Eisen- 
hower than those of Dewey, Taft, 
Vandenberg, or Stassen. © 

Hero worship is probably an 
element in Eisenhower’s popular- 
ity. Another, one suspects, is the 
belief that he is a proved execu- 
tive. Henry Adams, in analyzing 
the boom for Grant, detected the 
feeling that “‘a general who had 
organized and commanded half a 
million men in the field must know 


-men, which would suggest that 


how to administer.” 
organized and led a force sev 
times that size, drawn from tw. 


Churchill and other leading sta 


is an accomplished diplomat. 

There are similar elements in 
the presidential boom for General 
MacArthur, although there is é 
contrast in personality. Mae 
Arthur’s suggests a man of des- 
tiny; Eisenhower’s is simple and! 
warm. His grin is matchless, his 
tact consummate, both in publie 
and inside the government. At the 
same time, he gives the impression. 
of firmness and, to those who dis. 
cuss serious matters with him, o ‘ 
precision in thought. Eisenhower 
has the best political personality: 
now at large in the country. Prob- 
ably it is significant that the boom 
for him did not gain momentum 
until, after his return from Eu- 
rope, the people at home had a 
chance to size him up at closer 
range. S 

Eisenhower’s greatest advan- 
tage, however, is that he has not 
been obliged to take a position on 
most of the controversial issues. 
His political record is a blank. 
When or if he begins to talk con- 
cretely about such matters as taxes 
and labor legislation, he will lose 
supporters. In fact, he probably 
will lose some the moment he de- 
clares a party affiliation. : 

MacArthur, without any doubt, 


. 


F 
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lican. 


ief of Staff during the Hoover 
iministration he was held re- 
onsible for routing the veterans’ 

‘nus “army” and burning their 
mporary camps in W ashington. 
4 the other hand, he is probably 
pre acceptable to the old-guard 
spublicans. MacArthur is a 
sown quantity on domestic and 
‘reign issues; his management of 
Hairs in Japan has been widely 
-claimed; and his return home 
sr a hero’s welcome, if properly 
med. might make him an almost 
‘resistible candidate despite his 
dvanced age (68). 

No matter how popular a man 
s, he cannot become President 
-jthout the approval of the pro- 
sssional politicians. They control 
4e two major national conven- 
ions. In making a choice, they 
isually give full weight to a can- 
lidate’s actual or potential popu- 
arity, but they habitually distrust 
-andidates who have not gone 
hrough the political mill. They 
are right about this, up to a point, 
secause the Presidency is a politi- 
sal office. A man who does not 
know how to be a political leader 
and manager, or cannot learn 
quickly, will fail. Also the politi- 
cians fear that an amateur will not 
consult them about patronage, as 
well as policy, and thus will de- 
stroy or weaken the party organi- 


A GENERAL IN THE Wuite House? 


iblican. | onger in the 
ve~ ~ e . 

ye. he has had a chance 

make more enemies. While 


: * “f 7 


ation. Many Republican stalwar 
have an especially strong bias 
against irregular nominees be- 
cause of their painful experiences 
with Wendell Willkie in 1940. . 
A few states have presidential 
primaries. The bellwether is New 


O 


Hampshire’s, next month. To make 


a showing in these primaries 
usually requires money and active 
professional backing. In some 


states, including California and 


Ohio, the Republican organiza- 
tions have presidential candidates 
of their own. If Eisenhower were 
to enter these primaries, he would 
make political enemies. With most 
of the professionals working 
against him, his showing would be 
poor, and he might end up with- 
out a single delegate and with a 
thoroughly deflated boom. 

An overt. preconvention cam- 
paign would, in fact, hurt Eisen- 
hower more than it could help. 
The formality of presenting his 
name to the convention this sum- 
mer can be attended to by Kansas. 
Then, if there is a deadlock be- 
tween the leading candidates on 
the first few ballots, the convention 
will begin to look elsewhere. In 
such an event, Eisenhower might 
emerge either as the best bet or 
as the most acceptable compro- 
mise. This is the more likely to 
happen if the popular opinion 
polls around convention time 
show (1) that Eisenhower is still 
a “natural,” and (2) that Truman 
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toes a 


U.S. Grant: “Gulliver Among the Lilliputians” 


may not prove so easy to defeat. 

Thus, in the last analysis, Eisen- 
hower’s prospects depend largely 
on the popularity of President 
Truman, his boss for three years. 
Eisenhower really owes nothing to 
Truman, but they have always 
been on cordial terms. He does, 
however. owe much to Secretary 
Marshall. his wartime superior. 
Marshall yanked Eisenhower up 
the military ladder from a lieuten= 
ant-coloneley in 1941, picked him 
to command the American forces 
in Europe, defended him at home 
whenever he was in difficulty, and 
generally looked after him like a 
father. 

Fisenhower’s friends point out 


that Marshall accepted the § 
retaryship of State as a nonpar 
san, that he publicly declared hi 
self unavailable for political 
fice under any conditions, and th 
privately he has said he intends { 
retire at the end of Truman’s pre 
ent term, no matter who wins tl 
next election. All this is so. An 
Eisenhower, if nominated, certail 
ly would not attack Marshall 
program, unless unexpected] 
their views on foreign polic 
should diverge sharply. In add 
tion, Eisenhower has acknowl 
edged privately that old persona 
relationships might make him fee 
uncomfortable about runnin 
against Truman. MacArthur, sup 
ported by the Chicago Tribune 
would have no hesitation in taking 
a stand against the present admin 
istration. From his unassailabl 
position in Tokyo he has fre 
quently quarreled with its policies 

Members of the President’s in 
ner circle have displayed a lively 
but ostensibly benevolent interes 
in the Eisenhower boom. They tall 
about the Republicans being “se 
hard up that they have to swipe & 
man off our team.” Seriously, they 
recognize that Eisenhower has a: 
much right as anyone else to wan 
to be President and that he would 
be a formidable adversary. Since 
the General has not committed 
himself on his party afhliation, 
some of the Democratic strategists 
actually hope for his nomination 
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ular national figure, 
y publicists, led by Frank 
b of the New York World, 
ed for his election to the Pres- 
lency on either ticket. He had 
eld office under a Democratic 
resident. but it was not known 


Ahether he regarded himself as a 


soth parties tried to sign him up. 
*inally, he announced that he was 
. Republican. His campaign, un- 
er amateur management, got no- 
where at the national convention. 
Wery likely his mistake was in de- 
slaring his party allegiance. When 
he made himself completely un- 
available for the Democratic 
momination, he ceased to be a 
threat to the Republican politi- 
,eians; and they could ignore him, 
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_ These are the president-generals, 
parties, years in the White House, 
1. George Washington. Federalist. 
7, Andrew Jackson. Democrat. 


9. William Henry Harrison. Whig. 1841 (1 month). War o 
1849-50. Seminole War: 
1853-57. 
Civil War. 

an, 1877-81. Civil War. 

1831 (6% months). Civil War. 


(12. Zachary Taylor. Whig. 
14. Franklin Pierce. Democrat. 
18. U. S. Grant. Republican. 1869-77. 
19. Rutherford B. Hayes. Republic 
20. James A. Garfield. Republican. 


horse: Warre 
Some people say th 


~ showdown, the American 


White House. Grant’s poor reput 


emocrat or a Republican, and _ 


will not put a military man 


tion as a president is supposed to 
have soured people on the whole 
idea. Nothing in our past history 
supports this conclusion. ae 
Of thirty-two presidents, ten ie 
have been generals. Eight others 
have served with lower rank in the — 
army or militia in time of war. 
However, not all these president- 
generals were professional sol- 
diers. At least half of those elected 
were “amateurs”: Chester A. 
Arthur, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
James A. Garfield, Benjamin Har- 
rison, and Franklin Pierce. The 
Spanish-American | War made 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and 
his Rough Riders household — : 
words. But, before that, T. R. had ) 


THE MILITARY PRESIDENTS 


with their sequence in the presidential roster, 

and the major wars which made them famous: 
1789-97. Revolutionary War. 

1829-37. War of 1812; Indian campaigns. 


f 1812; Indian wars. 
Mexican War. 
Mexican War. 


21. Chester A. Arthur. Republican. 1881-85. Civil War. 


23. Benjamin Harrison. Republican. 1889-93. Civil War. 


* Five others received major party nominations but were de 
1848; Winfield Scott (Whig) 1852; John C. Frémont (Rep. 
eorge B. McClellan (Dem.) 1864; Winfield S. Hancock 


‘a colonel) ; G 


feated: Lewis Cass (Dem. ) 
) 1856 (while still 
(Dem.) 1880. 
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been a seasoned politician. He 
reached the White House via the 
Governorship of New York and 
_ the Vice-Presidency. Among others 
whose war records helped their 
political careers must be listed 
James Monroe, James Buchanan, 
Abraham Lincoln, William Mc- 
Kinley, and Harry S. Truman. 

Five of the president-generals 
were national military heroes: 
George Washington, Andrew Jack- 
son, William Henry Harrison (a 
borderline case), Zachary Taylor. 
and Ulysses S. Grant. The first 
three already had won their spurs 
an civilian public life. Eisenhower 
and MacArthur, for all their popu- 
larity, are faced with this histori- 
cal precedent: the only two strictly 
professional generals who actually 
made the jump straight from the 
Army to the White House, without 
‘previous political experience, were 
Taylor and Grant. 

Taylor had never cast a vote. 
The Whigs turned to him in 1848 
because eight years earlier they 
had won with one general, Harri- 
son, who died in office, and needed 
a neutral candidate to cover the 
widening schism over slavery. 
President Taylor started out to be 
a nonpartisan executive, leaving 
all matters of policy to Congress. 
He soon discovered ‘that a presk 
dent had to be a leader as well as 
an administrator. He was embar- 
rassed by a scandal in his cabinet. 
But he was a man of character and 


7a 


had begun to make a 


\e 


record when he died after si 
months in office. tha 
Grant was clearly the most p 
ular man in the North after t 
Civil War. His only vote in a na 
tional election had been cast fo 
a Democrat, Buchanan, and he re 
vealed that he had preferred Doug. 
las to Lincoln in 1860. But his 
quarrel with President Johnson. 
and disquieting Democratic gains 
in the elections of 1867, pushed 
him into the arms of the Repub- 
licans. He was the first, and is so 
far the only, West Point graduate 
ever to become President. To put 
the verdict mildly, he was not one 
of our better choices. - 
No naval hero or veteran has 
ever been elected President. None 
has even received a major party 
nomination, unless one counts as 
naval service the year Frémont 
spent as a mathematics teacher on 
a sloop of war. There was talk 
about nominating Admiral Dewey, 
the greatest hero of the Spanish- 
American war. He punctured his 
boom with an incredibly naive 
statement announcing his willing- 
ness to be President, and adding: 
“Since studying this subject I am 
convinced that the office of the 
President is not such a very diffi- 
cult one to fill. . ..” . 
The first World War was the 
first in our history which thrust no 
military celebrity into the presi- 


‘dential race. The Republican poli- 
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- demand for his nomination. 
e general entered the lists in 
20, however: Leonard Wood, 
mmer Chief of Staff, a Repub- 
tan, and a lifelong friend of 
aeodore Roosevelt, whom the 
jlson administration had side- 
acked during World War I. He 
ade a vigorous and expensive 
pmpaign and entered the conven- 
n wearing the aura of martyr- 
5m. He was one of the three lead- 
.e candidates at the start but was 
‘at down the chute along with 
yo other good men. Frank OQ. 
fy5wden and Hiram Johnson. to 
ue profit of the compromise can- 
idate, Harding. 

The record shows that no gen- 
ral, professional or amateur, has 
Leen President of the United States 

ring a major war. McClellan 
sas the only general nominated 
uring a war—and he was given 

platform (which he repudiated ) 
ralling in effect for an immediate 
eace. The American people have 
ever seen anything incongruous 
in the fact that generals make their 
yeputations in war but run in time 
£ peace. 

There may be such a thing as 
he “military mind.” But it has not 
yinced itself in American history 
us a tendency toward dictatorship. 

‘t may have led to naivete and 
syeakness in the presidency, faults 
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rie 


- ? Beats 


ey : 4 


a rule. Even Grant was no worse | 


than some of the civilian poli- 


ticians who have occupied the = 


White House. 


Eisenhower and MacArthur have. if 


both read a good deal of Amer- , 
ican history. They have made more 
than a passing study of the record 


of American military men both as 


Presidents and presidential can- 
didates. They can kill their booms 
at any moment by echoing General. 
William Tecumseh Sherman. The 
hero of the march through Georgia 
might have been the Republican. 
nominee in 1884, if he had: net. 
slammed the door with his classic: 
“{ will not accept if nominated, 


and will not serve if elected.” o- Be, 


Theodore Rovsevelt: ‘First 
you set them up, and then—” 


the case of 


Drawings by Morris Neuwirth 


of the 
48 states 


4 NE OF THE MOST astonishing 
\ J facts to emerge from Dr. Al- 
fred C. Kinsey’s exhaustive study 
of sex practices in the United 
States is the enormous disparity 
between actual behavior of Amer- 
icans and the body of written law 
that is supposed to regulate it. 
The complete report on Dr. 
Kinsey’s work, Sex Behavior of the 
American Male, which appeared 
in ?47 December, began with the 
statement, “If the laws of this land 
were rigidly enforced, 95 per cent 
of all men and boys would be 
jailed as sex offenders.” The truth 
of this is amply illustrated on the 
following pages, where a chart 


summarizing some of the Kinsey — 


findings appears alongside a tabu- 
Jation of the laws of all the states 
as they apply to four aspects of 
‘sex behavior: the crimes of adul- 
tery, fornication, seduction, and 
sodomy. 


Z 


; 
; 


Be 


RS e 52 . y 
BY JAMES R. M 
They are a hodge-podge —~ 
of anachronistic statutes, — 
unrelated to the actual | 
behavior revealed 


by the Kinsey report 


A comparison of the chart and 
the tabulation makes it plain that _ 


state laws establish penalties for 
many practices which are preva- 
lent among the 12,000 persons 
whom Dr. Kinsey interviewed as 
a cross section of the population. 

This is less an indictment of 


American males than a comment 


on our sex statutes. There is little 
sense in criticizing the laws’ in- 
tent. Most of them are on the 


statute books because we have 
evolved no better, way of dealing — 


with certain practices which, for 
the sake of society as a whole, 
must be regulated. The worst thing 
that can be said about them is that 
they are insanely varied from state 
to state—as varied as the related 


body of civil law governing di- — 


vorce. Thus, for example, the man 
who is a roué in Reading, Pa., 
would never: come into conflict 
with the laws in Tennessee. 
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-10 years 


2-15 years 


/or 
/or 


1-5 years and 
no crime 


$1000 
no crime 


$50-$500 2-10 years 


1-5 years and 


$1000 


| sameasadultery | nocrime dC 


/or $100; with a 
r, 4 years and/or 


FORNICATION 


no crime 


no crime 
6 mos. or $100. 
| no crime. | (Pe ee | Smorestine 
no crime 
6 mos. and 
chaste mino 
$200 


ADULTERY 


5 years and/or $500 


5 years and/or $1000 

2 years or $1000 

1-3 years or $200-$1000 
$100 and 3 mos. 


$100-$1000 


(Continued) 


Wyo. 


same as adultery 


*Applies also to unmarried person 


knowledge that some f these 

have not been invoked for man 
years. (Offenders are often prose 

cuted on the lesser charge of “dis: 
orderly conduct.) This indicates 
a certain wisdom and realism i 

our courts and police agencies. O 3 
the basis of Dr. Kinsey’s revela ] 
tions, the same wisdom and real-— 
ism might now be applied to the 
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statutes themselves. : 
Although our states do not even — 
agree on the definitions of all sex 
crimes, we can tell clearly enough — 
what practices are covered by the 
four legal phrases used in the ac- 
companying table. : 
Adultery is perhaps best de-— 
fined as intercourse between a man 4 
and woman, either of whom is 
married to another person. This 
is what Dr. Kinsey records as ex- 
tramarital intercourse. 4 
Fornication is intercourse on the : 
part of an unmarried man or wom: 
an. In some states fornication — 
must be habitual to be considered — 
criminal. (In others, it may be 
classed as adultery, if committed — 
with a married person.) This is 
what Dr. Kinsey calls premarital 
intercourse. 3 < 
Seduction is the act of leading 
another into sexual intercourse — 
with a promise to marry. In Dr. — 
Kinsey’s terms, it would fall into k 
either of the two foregoing cate-— 
gories, despite the special legal — 
qualification. 
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AGE GROUPS : Haro Faye 
Acomparison by age groups of sea relations reported by 12,000 men interviewed in 
the Kinsey survey, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. In each group, 100 per 
cent equals all forms of reported sexual outlet. (Data copyright by Dr. A.C. Kinsey) 
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and animal contact. 


is carnal copulation in any of cer- 
tain unnatural. ways. Lawmakers 


have had difficulty in defining it 


more explicitly. In some states it 
is set forth as “the infamous crime 
against nature,” in others as a 
practice “abominable and detest- 
able,” or “lascivious and unnatu- 
ral.” Dr. Kinsey’s definitions are 
more forthright: homosexuality, 
dual masturbation, oral contact, 
The last is 
sometimes listed separately as 
“bestiality.” 

The laws against sodomy are 
most often applied to homosex- 
uals, especially when an adult has 
made advances to a minor. Some- 
times they are also the laws under 
which exhibitionists are prose- 
cuted. No one is likely to have 
any reasonable objection to heavy 
penalties for such offenses; but it 
may be sobering to note that the 


sodomy statutes apply to married 


persons as well as to others, and 
that they specifically prohibit 
practices which, according to Dr. 
Kinsey’s findings, are common 
among American husbands and 
wives on certain social levels. 
The origin of these laws is often 
obscure. Many of them derive 
straight from the Old Testament, 
or from Roman or English com- 
mon law. Not that these two bodies 
of law are much alike. The table 
discloses that in the state of Loui- 
siana, adultery, fornication, and 
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Sodomy, according to Webster, _ se 


that sodomy. which in some states 
is a life offense, receives a rela- 
tively mild punishment. Louisi-— 
ana’s statutes derive from the 
French Napoleonic Code, based ~ 
on Roman law, as are also the © 
statutes ef most continental Euro- 
pean countries. All the other states” 
derive their legal systems from the 
stricter English tradition. 2 
A comparison of the state laws 
set forth in the table shows that: 
Adultery is no crime in four 
states—Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico. and Tennessee. In states 
where it is a crime, punishment 
may involve fines ranging from 
$10 to $2,000 and jail sentences — 
from three months to five years. 
Fornication is no crime in fif- 
teen states—Arizona, California, 
Delaware. Iowa, Louisiana, Mary- 


land, Michigan, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York. Oklahoma. 
South Dakota. Tennessee, Ver- 


mont, and Washington. In states 
where it is a crime, punishment 
may be fines of $10 up to $1,000 
or jail sentences of thirty days to — 
four years. ; 

Seduction is no crime in thirteen 
states—Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Tennessee, Utah. Vermont, and 
West Virginia. In the other states, 
the penalties are fines of $100 to 
$5,000 and jail sentences of three 
months to twenty years. 
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ee ont, yone in the District of Colum- 

sia. In the other forty-six states, 
fines range from $100 to $5,000 
sand jail sentences from one year 
tto life. 

The phrase “no crime” above 
‘and in the table means that the 
specified offenses are not punish- 
able criminally. In such states, 
they may nevertheless make the of- 
fender liable to civil actions. Thus 
adultery may be grounds for di- 
vorce, or for a damage suit for 
libel or slander; or civil damages 
may be collected for seduction. 

One deduction from the forego- 
ing is that lawmakers, for the sev- 
eral thousand years they have been 
on the job, have had no satisfac- 
tory practical or moral yardstick 
for their judgments. Obviously 
they have written many laws on 
the basis of what their forefathers 
thought and wrote, and sometimes, 
in this country, only on the basis 
of what lawmakers in other states 
had written. The punishments 


vary so greatly that there can have 
been little agreement on the seri- 
ousness or eee to society of 
these sex practices. 


Dr. Kinsey’s. feck suggests a 
subtler reason for the confusion. 


It shows that sex behavior varies 


markedly according to social, eco- — 


nomic, and educational levels. The Pome 


point of view of the lawmakers 
would be influenced by their own 
backgrounds or pretensions; they 
would naturally adopt as “cor- 
rect” the mores of their own kind 
in their own period and environ- 
ment. Laws written by the pros- 
perous would not countenance the 
ways of the poor; those written by 
frontier lawyers would not fit the — 
educated minority of today. 

There is no reason to believe 
that our sex laws will be over- 
hauled in the near future. Obvi- 
ously the job should not be rushed, 
for it is sure to be complicated— 
legally, morally, and emotionally. 
But the need for reassessment and 
revision is clear, if for no other 
reason than the abundance of spec- 
tacular inconsistencies. Dr. Kin- 
sey’s contribution is to document 
for the first time the way most 
Americans actually behave. His 
work helps provide us with a 
foundation of scientific fact about 
our mores on which new laws 
may sensibly be written. 
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A new picture of an ancient city: Prague from its famous Bridge of Statues 
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propaganda curtain hides the facts about a freedom-loving 


Az 


ntry, says an author who has had a home there for 20 years. 


" HAVE RECENTLY made a trip 
_ back to New York from my 
ther, second home in Prague. 
Jhen I am in Czechoslovakia, pur- 
ing a small. contented existence 
which is best described as cozy, 
,othing happens as the days go by 
5 remind me of the dark and skep- 
‘eal questions that will be asked 
ne the moment I return to the 
Jnited States. As this is written, 
he questions are increasingly anx- 
sus and the circumstances justify 
hem; but I have no specific rea- 
on to doubt that Czechoslovakia 
will continue to make its way in 
his terrifying world remaining, 
ternally at least, a place of en- 
ightment and freedom—particu- 
arly as continental nations go. 

History hangs heavy, in these 


® Marcia Davenport, author of the 
‘ery successeful The Valley of Decision, 
If Lena Geyer, A Biography of Mozart, 
andthe current best-seller, East Side 
West Side, is also a celebrated lecturer. 
é ‘ 
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ominous times, but its shadows © 


seem curiously light once one is_ 
in Prague. There, I wake in the 
morning to the carillon bells of 


the Loreta. Church across the | 


street, one of the most beautiful — 
churches in Europe. The bells play 
St. Mary’s Hymn: I listen to their 
brooding song; it has the faculty 
of echoing one’s special mood of 
the moment, which may sound any 
note of the contemplative scale 
from blitheness to melancholy. 
From my bed I move instinc- 
tively to the windows. It seems to 
me that a vast part of my time is 
spent in hanging out of the case- 
ments of my flat, filling my eyes 
with inexhaustible loveliness. No 
matter in which direction I look I 
see pure beauty, whether it be the 
soft green hills, soaring vistas, and 
the gentle winding river that are 
God’s handiwork; or the miracu- 
lous architecture, the tenderness 
and delicacy of ancient stone and 
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low me stretch orchards, vine- 
yards, gardens, and a barnyard 


echoing cheerful cackles and 
quacks, though this is in the heart 
of the city. 


_ When I have looked and listened 
enough, I start off on the minor 
human concerns which fill so 
much of the tranquil day. I get 
into my sputtering little automo- 
bile whose quirks I, as an Amer- 
ican, revile, except that it. runs 


ee 


plaster that are man’s. Down be-— 


Bess 
forty miles on a gallon of gas 
line. I drive downtown, past traf 
cops who wave and smile at me 
and at most passers-by, for this, 
though a capital and a major city, 
is a small town too. I park the car 
somewhere close to the center of 
town, part of which is bold, bus- 


‘tling, noisy, neon-lighted, the most 


modern and, in fact, most Amer- 
ican-like city in Europe, and part 
of which is the close-huddled 


medieval town of legend. 


Prague’s newsstands are crammed with periodicals from the U.S. and Europe 
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ng from square to square, from 
stall to stall, selecting the carrots 
ere, the plums there, hoping to 
meach the row of mushroom- 
ywomen under their umbrellas be- 
fore their stock of incredibly 
ilavorsome wild mushrooms from 
tthe forests is sold. The marketing 
scould be more efficiently attended 
‘to, perhaps; but I prefer to take 
it as it comes, a matter of small 
greetings and small talk and small 
change with people who are the 
sum and substance of this small 
peasant nation, so curiously intel- 
ligent and so highly evolved. 

On my way home I stop along 
one of the magnificent avenues of 
the modern city, where the many 
kiosks are crammed with news- 
papers and magazines from every 
country in Europe except Franco’s 
Spain, and where I buy the New 
York and Chicago papers and 
whatever American magazines I 
happen to. want. Perhaps the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’ s, 
or Reader’s. Digest has a sensa- 
tionally anti-Soviet or anti-Slav 
article this week; well, I can 
read it in Prague about as soon as 
I would in New York. At the near- 
est bookstore (and there is one 

within twenty-five steps of any- 
where) I may buy any and every 
sort of English or American book, 
providing they can keep it in 
stock—if a few arrived yesterday 
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; Peer eee 
& e my arm and — 
so off about my marketing, stroll- 


they are sure to be sold fodayes 


Before going home, I fill the 


back of the car with flowers from 
one of the crowded outdoor mar- 
kets—enough flowers, for. the 
equivalent of a couple of dollars, 
to decorate every room in the 
house. 

My plans for the rest of the day 
will be casual, effortless; they will 
usually involve a few close friends” 
whose laughter and good nature . 
and cynical humor will highly 
color whatever they talk about, in 
the classic Central European pas- 
time of well-nourished talk. There 
will be simple, delectable food 
and lots of wonderful beer. There 
might be the opera, the: theatre, 
the symphony or another kind of 
concert, or the movies (80 per 
cent of all the films are American 
ones). But for those entertain- 
ments one must plan and buy seats 
far in advance; they are always all 
sold out. There is much running 
back and forth to the near-by 
countryside. And constantly there 
are the impromptu appearances of 
friends and friends of friends, 
who blow in from all corners of 
the world. 

Then one day I fly back to New 
York, and the first person I see 
exclaims, “What, Prague? You’ve 
been in Prague again? Why, it’s 
overrun with Russians!” 

I explain that there are no Rus- 
sians in Czechoslovakia, at least 
none to be seen in the ordinary 
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ee gleam in his eye he answers 
his own question: “Pretty awful, 
what?” How can I answer him if 
he insists upon answering himself 
first? 

_ Another friend says, “Tough 
place to get into, isn’t it?” And, 
just as I am opening my mouth 
for the mild assurance that no 
country in Europe is more readily 
accessible in every way, a woman 


off, “Czecho? Why, the Russians 
control all the passports.” She has 
never been there, but she knows. 
So I close my mouth again; not 
that I would not like to inform my 
American friends of the truth, but 
that they are so very reluctant to 
believe it. 

Of course, I also know Amer- 
icans who welcome informative 
| answers to the questions they ask 
: of somebody who should know the 

facts. These are the people, trying 
to grope their way past the dead- 
lock in the world, through the fogs 
of misapprehension, misinforma- 
tion, and prejudice, who usually 

_* ask something like this: Just what 

is the Bhavacte: and extent of Rus- 
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well-known in public life tosses — 


. national fact. During the war he 


in summary, though it | 
be oversimplified: In — 
policy and everything relate 
thereto, you can see for yours 
that Czechoslovakia is oo in- 
extricably enmeshed with Bg 
USSR. This must be. It ae ey 
not primarily because the Russians_ 
insist upon it, but because th 
Czechoslovaks are _ historically, 
strategically, and emotionally 
driven to it. They are driven by 
the basic fact of Central European’ 
life: Germany. The average Ame 
ican does not (for lack of p 
sonal experience) comprehend, or 
in genuine emotion, feel this. 
Fear and hatred of Germany, cen- 
turies of bitter experience; that is 
the key to understanding of the 
Czechoslovak and many other. con- 
tinental peoples; any real compre: — 
hension of the tragedy of i 
must begin with that. — 

The picture is infinitely com- 


‘ plicated by other forces equally = 


strong and bitter, but the only one — 
among them that has immediacy 
to the American mind is Commu- | 
nism, which the. American in his 
way hates with a primary eémo-— 
tion that he does not bring to the 
consideration of any other inter- 
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did not realize the growth of | 
Communism in all the German-_ 
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A “propaganda shop,” this one operated by the Communist Party, 


offers Czechs the last word in 


ecupied countries; he has no per- 
ional measure of the outrage, suf- 
ering, and fury which drove mil- 
ions of Continental Europeans to 
“ommunism during those years. 
Je thinks now, especially since the 
mergence of the new nine-nation 
“ominform, that all this Com- 
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Marxist and Russian literature 


munist ferment is fomented and 


planned from Moscow alone, 
when the likelier truth is that, 
should Moscow, the Politburo, and 
the whole USSR vanish from the 
earth. Communism would continue 
to exist in all countries where po- 
litical and economic affliction, ex- 
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people furious and desperate. 


1945 made the Czechoslovak peo- 
ple furious and desperate; when 
the real Iron Curtain of German 


occupation was blasted away in 


1945, a very strong Czechoslovak 

Communist Party was revealed. It 
_ is the indigenous force of this 

party, combined with, the tough- 
ness, industry, and vigor of the 
people, which up to now has made 
__- interference in the interior life and 
= 


affairs of Czechoslovakia unneces- 
sary from the Russian point of 
view, and unthinkable to the 
Czechoslovaks. 

Considering the realities, not 
only of Czechoslovak politics, but 
of the appalling degeneration of 
F the peace (which I believe to be 
everybody’s fault; a plague on all 
our houses), life in Czechoslovakia 
a is extraordinarily free. Six months 
or a year ago it seemed some- 
what freer, for the clouds of anx- 
iety were not hanging so low, and 
the hopes of the rele were high. 
Now the nation is involved in pro- 
found political, social, and eco- 
nomic stress—and so, may I point 
out, is every other nation in 
Europe and many elsewhere. So, 
too, I believe, in different degree 
and with apprehension of worse 
things to come, is the United States 
of Penones: 

Even the most remote minds, 
even the most reluctant, 
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have 


i eri or sere re ene the 


Germany between 1938 and 


-cruelties of God—drought, m 


politicians, and the inscruta 


immediately; but that trouble ~ 
the most pervasively infectio: 
commodity moving through t 
world today; and that everyhag 
is having some. 4 
E SPITE OF all this, it is th 

greatest of mistakes to grou 
Czechoslovakia with the Easterr 
European and Balkan countries 
and to presume that the condi) 
tions of its life are in any wa} 
similar to theirs. In the very nz 
ture of the Czechoslovak people 
the conditions could not be the 
same. They are a people as pas: 
sionately attached to democratic 
liberty as we are; a people whose 
history for centuries has been one 
continuous resistance to being 
pushed around, dominated, or 
swallowed. “We are a very indi 
gestible lump,” the Czechs say 
with a certain wry grin on thei 
faces. “We know how to be a ter: 
rible bellyache.” ; 

They also know how to be as: 
tonishingly orderly, organized, 
and reasonable. But they have to 
want to be that way for good and 
sufficient spontaneous reasons of 
their own. No government, includ- 
ing their own, could get anything 
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them around, to dictate to 
or to deny them their human 
d rational liberties. Their con- 
erors have all learned that in 
past. If there had been four or 
we times as many Czechs as there 
ere in the world, and if their 
suntry had not been geographi- 
illy and industrially so irresist- 
‘le to predatory powers, they 
ight not have been conquered. 
‘ut there is no arguing with the 
orce of numbers, which is the 
asis for their point of view now. 
hey say, “There are eleven mil- 
on Czechoslovaks in Europe and 
sventy million Germans—right 
‘ext door. We tried one kind of 
ife—insurance against that; it did 
ot pay off. So now we have to try 
nother kind.” 

And in the trying, they are run- 
ing pretty close to form. They 
save been for centuries a people 
passionately devoted to education 
ind to all the cultural blessings 
hat go with it. In the Czech 
srovinces of Bohemia and Mora- 
via, illiteracy is not only unknown, 
sut the proportion of working- 
sJass men and women with higher 
sducation is as great as any in 
Europe. The universities and tech- 
nical schools, closed for six years 
by the Germans in the effort to 
reduce the Czechs to a reservoir of 
dumb labor, are now crammed to 
bursting. Not long ago I talked 
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English and American literature 
(Practically all — 
young people speak fluent English * 
and read it avidly; they learned pe 


tay Seen gee aaaly Gey Aas pp, 
) a seminar at ‘Charles Univer- 
sity; the course was in modern 


and language. 


during the Occupation in defiance 
of the Germans.) Before the Ger-— 


mans came, the average number ae 


of registrants for that.course at the | 


university was fifty students: ina e 
semester; now it is 700. I have 


also talked to many other groups — 
in Prague in the past six months. 
If there were restrictions upon 
freedom of speech in Czechoslo- 
vakia, I may be said to have stuck 
my neck ’way out to here. 
One can say anything 
chooses, presuming that one has 
taste, makes sense, and acts with 
the normal perspicacity which 
ought to bring one in out of the 
rain. As most of the world under- 
stands now, the press is free to 
print what it chooses, except criti- 
cism of the Soviet Union. Press 
freedom means to me that I have 
to read at least four newspapers, 
in an extremely difficult language, 
if | want to get a full idea of 
opinion upon a controversial sub- 
ject. Each political party has its 
own newspaper, and each news: 
paper expresses itself with dogged 
plugging of its own point of view. 
Freedom of assemblage is pur- 
sued with such vigor that all last 
spring and summer there was 
some kind of enormous conclave, 
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organizations aif such 
Sie The police grew weary 


_of diverting traffic and coping with 


merrymaking crowds, but that was 


the mood of the people, and that 
_ was the way they wanted it. 


_ When my American friends ex- 


say their incredulous doubt that 


I come and go as I please between 
New York anid Prague, I wish I 
ean park them for fifteen min- 
utes at Ruzfn, the airport of 
Prague. There they would see 
something in air traffic comparable 
to that at La Guardia Field. Planes 
are in and out at two- and three- 
minute intervals, carrying passen- 
gers to and from every country in 
Europe and most other parts of 
the world. When I arrive at 
Ruzyn, less than twenty-four hours 
from New York, I encounter far 
fewer formalities. rules, and regu- 
lations than upon arriving in the 
U. S. The Czechoslovak customs 
inspection is uniformly courteous 
and cursory; the normal attitude 
of the police is one of expecting 
people to abide by the rules; 
therefore, they do not seem suspi- 
cious. Mail, cable, and telephone 
service between Prague and West- 
ern Europe and the U. S. is ex- 
tremely fast. 

Where, I ask myself, can there 
be an Iron Curtain in a country 
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foes a law abide person to fe 
from a police which acts no 
ferently, so far as I have been a 
to see, from “New York’s Finest, im 
even if their chief, the Minister o if 
the Interior, is a Communist? — T 
have no naive illusions about any 
nation’s police, including our own” 
F.B.L., if they have reason to sus: 
pect ionkeyusinece But if some 
of the dark hints thrown at me 
concerning Czechoslovakia were 
true, that dread secret’ volta 
would be shadowing me by this” 
time. For what am I aot aroun 
there anyway? ; 
I am not a favored or a privi 
leged person; but I am also nou 
ing that they can put a label on. 
have no official standing of any 
kind; I am not employed by any. 
organization such as a nevis samy 
which could be held responsible 
for me. It is simply taken for 
granted that I like to live in 
Prague because I have loved the 
plate for twenty years, because it 
furnishes me with material of a a 
universal sort for books that take 
years to write, during which in- 
tervals I have nothing to show at 
all for the time I spend there. It j is 
known that I am absolutely non: | 
political in my interests and con- 
tacts there; that I am not only no 
Gommranist or runner on_ the 


estly feel, in the peculiar 
mcourse of my double-based life, 
what if anybody is going to mis- 


sunderstand me and impute to me 


monexistent political motives for 
‘what I do or say, it is likelier to 
‘be in the United States than in 
‘Czechoslovakia. _ 

- Really to comprehend and 
weigh what is happening in 
Czechoslovakia one must hold the 
whole of Europe in mind; indeed, 
‘most of the world. Perspective 
comes through recognition of rela- 
tive facts such as these: There is 
political struggle in Czechoslo- 
vakia—also in France, Italy, and 
Great Britain. 

_ The movement towards inevita- 
ble state socialism is reflected in 
all governmental policy and in 
Parliament: so also is it reflected 
in King George’s speech (written 
by the present British govern- 
ment) proposing to limit the func- 
‘tion of the House of Lords. 

Coal mines and banks are na- 
tionalized in Czechoslovakia: also 
in Great Britain. There is pressure 
in England to extend nationaliza- 
tion much further; there is, on the 

other hand, a substantial chunk of 
‘small private business in Czecho- 

“slovakia which is, incidentally, do- 
ing nicely, thank you. 

Currency and _ export regula- 
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so are they in every other country 
of Europe. France is stripping and — 


ns are strict in. 


searching some travelers passing 
through its customs; England is 
opening outgoing mail. Czechoslo- _ 
vak Communists were present at 
the formation of the new nine-na- 
tion so-called Cominform: so were — 
those of France and Italy. ; 
Some of the American miscon- 
ceptions about Czechoslovakia are 
preposterous, but by sheer default z 
and bungling on our part, some of 
the Czechoslovak misconceptions _ 
about America would be tragic— __ 
except for the sense of humor and 
hardheaded realism of Prague and 
the countryside. There is scarcely _ 
a village householder in Czecho- — 
slovakia who has not got rela- 
tives in Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Nebraska, Texas, or As- 
toria, Long Island. You should _ 
have seen the reaction of such peo- 
ple to the nutty and moth-eaten 
American delegation to last sum- 
mer’s international youth congress, 
which was not taken seriously by 
most Czechoslovaks anyway. It was 
not Czechoslovakia which refused 
the trip to a group of intelligent 
and representative young Ameri- 
cans who wanted in vain to go 
there; it was the United States. It 
was not Czechoslovakia which cur- 
tailed the functions of the United 
States Information Service, it was 
the U.S. Congress. And it was not 
the Czechoslovak people or their 
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the tragic and terrible force of 
Se> history.’ = Boe 
It will be that same force which 
upsets, if it ever should be upset, 
which Czechoslovakia is trying to 
make its way to stability in a so- 
 cialist Europe. For Europe is so- 
j ~ cialist, and whether that socialism 
is to crystallize in the imprison- 
ment of Communism or the en- 
 lightenment of representative de- 
-— mocracy lies in the hands of the 
a _two decisive powers in the world: 
USA and USSR. 
Tam often challenged because 
of my stubborn attachment to and 
preoccupation with that lovely lit- 
tle land and its people, the Czecho- 
_ slovaks. But, though one does not 
" instinctively analyze one’s emo- 
tions in-an old and deep attach- 
: ment, one’s reason continues to 
function. Those Czechoslovaks are, 
to me, the epitome of modern man, 
the common man, universal man, 
in modern Europe. They are beset 
e by profound and ponderous prob- 
lems, by struggle, by anxiety, by 
the trials just now of a meagre 
and hungry winter; and how 
they resolve these problems is the 
measure of the fate of man in 
Western civilization. My mind can- 
not turn its back upon them, for 
I know their vigor, their sincerity, 
their stamina, their independence, 
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the extremely delicate balance in- 


lieve that their will to a sound 
and rational and peace/ul liie 
a world at peace could be ruth nS 
lessly disregarded and callously 3 
crushed between the millstones of — 
hate, obduracy, and brutal power: 
politics. But that could happen. 
The point is that if it should hap- 
pen to them, it would happen ae 


to the best of mankind everywhere, 
whom they so clearly personify;) 
it would not happen only eastward * 
of some politicians’ line struck: — 
across the heart of Europe. a 

The captivating ancient-modern — 
city of Prague is visited by ay 
stream of Americans—tourists,. 
business men, journalists. Those 
who come for the first time have — 
an amusing, invariably predictable _ 
reaction. “Why,” they say, with — 
delighted surprise, “this place is 
swell. I like it. I feel more at 
home here than anywhere I’ve_ 
been in Europe.” That speaks for | 
itself. Many other comments speak | 
too, if the U. S. will only listen 
impartially. : 

Just in case my view should be” 
thought biased. I might point out — 
some recent remarks about Czecho- — 
slovakia, made by William Att 
wood of the New York Herald - 
Tribune. Mr. Attwood was one of _ 
the team of four journalists who — 
made an extremely able survey of — 
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dition all the countries in- 
so-called Russian orbit. “Free 
eech in Czechoslovakia,” he 
said, “is as complete as in the 
Jnited States. In fact.” he added, 
‘I would say that it would be 
safer for a Czech to attack the 
Soviet Union, safer in terms of 
this job and his reputation, than 
it would bé for an American 


to attempt to defend it today.” 
~ Perhaps I, if asked, would not 
have gone even so far as that. But 
if that is the result of Mr. Att- 
wood’s weeks of combing Czecho- 
slovakia, it can surely be left to 
speak for itself, as well as for my 
sturdy, delightful, but very wor- 
ried Czechoslovak friends and 
neighbors. 


Outside the U. S. Government reading room, three young Czechs 
study an advertisement for a movie about an American hero 
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& HE HOTEL LOBBY ran to wicker furniture and potted plants 
| without flowers. The place was not dark, but moderately 
n, and much cooler than the boardwalk outside. 
A man and two children sat together near a shaded window, 
‘he man in a chair,,the children, a boy of about fourteen and 
a girl of twelve, together, facing him, on a settee. The children 
seemed sunlit even in the shadows of the lobby. Their resem- 
4Jance to the man was apparent, yet the difference between 
chem and him amounted to oppositeness. The man himself was 
aware of it; he was talking easily, holding their interest as he 
told them of his experiences overseas, but all the time he was 
intensely watchful and aware. They had their mother’s really 
blonde, curly hair, brilliant and perfect on their young heads. 
His own hair was dull brown. They had his own mother’s chin, 
the firm rounded line, and he remembered the strength, the 
good-tempered obstinacy that went with it. His own chin was 
Soaller not quite adequate to his face. The children wore care- 
less old playclothes. They were deeply tanned, and they looked 
well cared for. In his seersucker suit he seemed citified next 
to them. As he talked he noted the chins, and watched the grey 


eyes, wide and fixed upon him with their listening. 


@ Oliver La Farge, author of many well-known books, including Laugh- 
ing Boy, divides his time between novel-writing and anthropological 
expeditions. He served in the Air Transport Command during the war. 
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their faces pulled at him, so that tte? weantea to take them 
his arms and cry out, “You’re mine, you’re mine!” . 
The recounting of his experiences seemed to have bridged 
little the gap of years. He felt that they were in touch again 7 
When he ended the tale of his wound, he sat back, smiling, 
feeling surer of himself, and lit a cigarette. 
With the pomposity of the young, the boy said, “You knoll 
it’s swell to know that your Dad’s a hero.” The girl nodded. 
There was an awkward pause. He looked at his wrist watelig 
Their time fapeiies was slipping by. 
The boy said, “Tell us some more about Japan.” | 
He said, “Wait a minute. Your mother will be coming for 
you shortly, and we have business. The reason I came here was 
to get you two and take you back to my place for a real visit.” 
The children were astonished. “But, Dad,” the boy: said, “we 
wrote you that we can’t come. We’ve got so much.to do here.” 
The man’s mouth twitched momentarily, then he a 
his easy, half-smiling expression. 
“Look. The last time I saw you was early in ’44, when I hadi 
leave, before I was shipped. Isn’t that right?” = 
The children nodded. & 
“Now, for months I’ve written you that when my vacatioll 
came I wanted you to stay with me. Isn’t that right?” i 
They nodded again. Their expressions had not changed ¢ great- 
ly, their faces were still clear and bright, but the look of i in- 
terest had gone. 


“And didn’t you write me, way back, that you were looking 
forward to seeing me?” 
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The girl said, “We are seeing you, aren’t we?” 


“You don’t think that an afternoon’s visit is enough after 
four years, do you?” 
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“You can come again, can’t you?” 
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u see?” 


The boy considered. “I’m sorry, Dad, but I guess Joan and 
Tare just—well, we’re sewed up. We’re in the junior races, 
know; we can’t miss out on those. Joan’s getting to be a r 
sailor; she’s handy as can be on the boat. We’ve got the races, 
and you’ve got to keep your boat up in between, and—wel]— 
a  there’s all sorts of things.” He paused a moment, looking at 
his father, “It looks like we can’t make it this year. Next sum- 
mer we'll come and see you.” 3 
“Is boat racing so important to yqu?” A 
The girl looked faintly uncomfortable. The shape of thei ri 
jawbones became more important in the arrangement of their 
faces. a - 
The girl took up. “I don’t see how we can do it, Dad. We’v 
made engagements, all sorts of things. We can’t change every- 
thing now.” She leaned forward, speaking earnestly. “We're in- 
the running for the Junior Cup; you wouldn’t want to make us 
miss that.” 4 
The man worked his finger inside his collar, then he took a 
long drag on his cigarette, and watched the smoke as he ble vo 
it out. It was in him to lose his temper or to plead, and he must 


do neither. 3 
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“All this—getting booked up the way you are—when yo 1 
4 knew I was counting on you—did your mother—?” < 
ee: The boy cut in. “Mom’s all right.” It was insistent, protec- 
Be tive. “Mom says it’s up to us*to figure about seeing you.” 
f He nodded. “Now listen—” He hesitated. He disliked the line” 


he was going to take, but he had to take it. “Listen: I was all 
through the war. All that time, in the Pacific and all, I was 
counting on the time when I'd see you again. My big aim was _ 
; to have you with me. I’ve planned my summer vacation just 
around that. Now don’t you think that when a man gets out of - 


: 2 : F 
the Army he can expect that his children will want to come 
and visit him?” . 
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He sounded corny and obvious to himself, but this time, per- 
saps because of those very qualities, he reached them. There 
ere several seconds of silence before the boy said, “I guess 
at’s right, Dad. Gee, I’m sorry. But we can’t do it this year, 
jon't you see. Let’s say next summer.” 

|The girl echoed, “Next summer.” 

He smoked, stared at his cigarette, hung back from a deci- 
ion. Then his lips set firmly and he nodded to himself. 
“Well—I guess I’m just going to have to be tough. You've 
id ‘next summer’ before: I can’t put any faith in that. So 
m just going to take you with me. I have the right, you know.” 
_ They looked at him, thunderstruck. 

The girl said, “Oh no! You can’t do that!” There was a wail 
her voice. 

The boy put his hand on his sister’s. He spoke as if the man 
ae was to be had entered into him. “You'll be awfully sorry if 
tou do that, Dad. You'll just ruin the end of the summer for 
ns, and you won’t have any fun out of it.” 

The tone, the words, the firmness alarmed him. He studied 
hem. The brightness was gone. In their faces under the shining 
air he read stubbornness, appeal, and the beginning of 
nostility. 

He got up abruptly, walked a few paces away from them, 
eame back, and sat down again. He had lost them. He stared 
at nothing, trying to think. Two sullen children shanghaied to 
fis cottage, angry among strangers, closed against his plans 
and arrangements, turned against him. He balanced that against 
‘heir firm entrenchment here, the boat races and all the fix- 
-ures, which would continue summer after summer ever more 
snveloping, which would make it always the wrong time for 
wisiting their father. He wrestled with the miserable alterna- 
tives. Finally he sighed deeply and his shoulders drooped. 
“Okay. We'll let it go.” 

At once the light came back to their faces. 

“Gee, that’s swell, Dad.” 

“Oh, thanks a lot.” 


Their relief and bright looks were at once a pleasure and a 
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pain to him. To salvage a shred of hope, he said without con- 
viction, “Then you'll come next summer? That’s a promise?” 

“Sure, you bet.” 

“Sure thing.” 

He said, “All right.” He wished their mother would come and 
get them. He had nothing more to say to them. “Let’s get a 
coke.” Anything to kill time. 

She turned up about ten minutes later, blonde, well-kept, 
smiling. 

“Hello. Have a nice talk?” 

The boy said, “Yeah. We’ve had a swell time.” 

Joan added, “We're going to visit Dad next summer.” 

Their mother glanced briefly at the man and then at them. 
“That sounds very nice.” She knew all right, she knew. 

He exchanged politenesses with her, making himself as smil- 
ing as she was. The boy shook hands with him warmly, the 
girl put her face up to be kissed. The three went away, the 
smiling woman with the two clear-faced, tranquil children, 
both turned towards her. 

He stood rigid until they were out of sight. 
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Hk MAN OF PROMISE 


BY MALCOLM COWLEY 


The 
The 
The 


The 
The 
The 


The 
The 
All 


Bed 


well-bred children, the well-clipped grass 
well-served dinner, the low-pitched laugh 
open bottle, the ice in the glass 

—not, nowhere, nobody, nothing 


job well done, the books in the black 
doorman’s greeting, the steward’s bow 
hearty handshake, the slap on the back 
—not, nowhere, nobody, nothing 


breathless meeting, the kiss in the hall 
door unlocked and locked again 

night the shadow on the wall 

—not, nowhere, nobody, nothing 


and bottle and bread and birth 


Laughing and longing and late and lorn 


The 


faded flowers, the fresh-turned earth 
—not, nowhere, nobody, nothing. 
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What Makes Acey Moore Happy 


He loves his job as conductor on the Central Vermont 


and he loves the security that goes with it 


BY RONALD SCHILLER 


onpuUCcTOR “AcEY” Moore 
Gee his worst experience oc- 
curred the night he walked into a 
Pullman car to find two inebriated 
and very nude young women ca- 
vorting up and down the aisle. 
They had just been discharged 
from the WAC and were on their 
way to Montreal to celebrate. 
Now, nothing in the Central 
Vermont Railroad’s Operating 
Rules Book quite covered this 
situation. But forty years of rail- 
roading, plus a keen awareness of 
his responsibilities as conductor of 
the train, have made Acey equal to 
almost any emergency. He needed 
help, but the Pullman porter, with 
too many unhappy racial memo- 
ries involving situations like this, 
had fled the car. 
Despite Acey’s stern admoni- 
tions, the young ladies showed no 


© Ronald Schiller, magazine writer 
and managing editor of United Nations 
World, met Conductor Acey Moore dur- 
ing a train trip. He plans further re- 
searches into lives of happy Americans. 
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inclination whatever to return to 
their berths. It was evident that 
force would have to be used. But 
that posed another problem. Acey 
is a conservative Vermonter, hap- 
pily married for thirty-six years, 
and he has considerable inhibitions 
about seizing naked young ladies. 
He solved the problem by reach- 
ing into the berth and pulling out 
a blanket. He gave it to Johnny 
Scanlon, his brakeman, who got 
it around one of the girls, but 
when Acey reached in to get an- 
other blanket, the second girl 
slipped past him and fled through 
the Pullman into the coach ahead, 
where her arrival aroused no lit- 
tle interest. Acey grimly pursued 
until he had pinned her against the 
locked baggage car door and then 
forcibly dragged her back to her 
berth. He and Scanlon spent the 
rest of the trip in the Pullman to 
make certain the young women 
stayed put. 

That, Acey insists, was his 
worst experience, but he has had 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY 


‘Collecting the revenue” is Acey Moore’s most important Job 


plenty of other bad moments in 
his career. He has forced pencils 
between the teeth of epileptics. 
made unscheduled stops to’ rush 
expectant mothers to hospitals, 
and repaired a hotbox on a circus 
train with a lion roaring a foot 
over his head. Once he had to force 
his way into a compartment to stop 
a man from beating his wife. 

“Why should 1?” asked the man 
reasonably. “She deserves it.” 

“Because it’s against company 
rules,” lied Acey. 

“Well. I wouldn’t want to break 
a rule.” said the man, putting his 
strap away. 

Acey has lost all track of the 
little everyday nuisances. His 
trains have killed dozens of cows. 
“Always the most valuable in the 
farmer’s herd,” he observes dryly. 
He has transported scores of 
strange pets from passengers’ 
berths back to the baggage car 
where they belong. He has dealt 
with hundreds of drunks, putting 
some off the train and, in his ex 
officio role of deputy sheriff, or- 
dering the arrest of others. He has 
dealt with thousands of irascible 
passengers. His most recent run-in 
was with a Congressman’s wife. 
who called him “a dirty brute.” 
This is a sizeable misjudgment 
of Conductor Moore, who is im- 
maculate in appearance and gentle 
in manner. 

Since the Central Vermont is 
part of the main rail artery be- 
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tween the two national capitals, 
Ottawa and Washington, Acey 
serves some interesting people. 
There are the mysterious envoys 
with large brief cases, who lock 
themselves in their compartments 
and answer the door with revolver 
in hand. Acey has been conductor 
on the special trains that carried 
Winston Churchill and President 
Roosevelt between the two cities. 
He never caught more than a 
glimpse of these celebrities. “Too 
many FBI and Scotland Yarders 
watching you all the time. They 
didn’t like you to hang around.” 
He remembers, however, how Win- 
ston Churchill and two cronies 
celebrated New Year’s Eve, 1942, 
by killing a phenomenal number 
of bottles of brandy on the sixteen- 
hour trip. 

“During prohibition,” Acey re- 
calls, “there was a constant battle 
of wits between thirsty Americans 
trying to smuggle whiskey in from 
Canada and the customs inspec- 
tors.” A favorite trick of the 
“smugglers’ ” was to hide the bot- 
tles in the pillows and under the 
mattresses of berths. After the cus- 
toms men made their inspections. 
the passengers would put the stuff 
back in their valises. The customs 
men would then make another in- 
spection and reap a rich harvest. 

Another rumrunner’s dodge was 
to tie the bottles outside the win- 
dows, then haul them in when it 
was safe. But that had to be aban- 
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oned when gangs of kids, and 
ometimes adults too, congregated 
on the curves and the steep up- 
grades where the train slowed 
down, and yanked the bottles off 
the strings. 

When Acey Moore and_ his 
cronies recall incidents like these, 
‘which occurred ten, twenty, or 
perhaps even thirty or forty years 
-ago, they refer to them in terms 
that leave the uninitiated listener 
believing they happened only 
months before. They still refer to 
the big “700 class” locomotives as 
the “new” ones, although they 
were all bought in 1924. There is 
-a sense of timelessness in their 
memories that probably arises 
from doing the same jobs, with 
the same people. throughout their 
entire working lives. Acey has 
travelled his division so many 
times that even without looking 
out of the window he can tell by 
the feel of the grades, the curves, 
the bridges, and the train’s speed 
his precise location at any time. 

This sense of timelessness seems 
to affect the appearance of rail- 
roaders as well. They are apt to 
look considerably younger than 
their years, and there is that air of 
serenity and sturdy independence 
about them that one usually asso- 
ciates with successful profession- 
als or businessmen rather than 
manual workers. 

In fact, if you were to meet Asa 


David Moore (“Acey” is the Ver- 


Wuar Makes Acey Moore Happy 


mont pronunciation of his first 
name) in his conservative street 
clothes, his heavy gold watch- 
chain dangling on his comfortable 
paunch, you might mistake him 
for a banker of the old school. His 
erect five-feet, eight-inch, 190- 
pound frame is clothed in dignity 
and self-respect. He walks with an 
energetic stride. His unlined face 
is more often smiling than other- 
wise. He has the air of a man in 
perfect health. who has attained 
all he ever wanted out of life. 

Acey asserts that railroad men 
as a group are a highly contented 
lot. and that he personally is prob- 
ably one of the happiest men in 
the United States. What, the rest 
of us may ask irritably, makes 
Acey Moore so damned happy, 
anyway? 

Well, there are many reasons. 
He has reached the goal he set 
himself forty-two years ago. He 
works 3314 hours a week to earn 
an average of $106. He can’t pos- 
sibly earn less than $79.50. His 
job is secure. Only the grossest 
breach of regulations. or physical 
disability, would cause him to lose 
it. Then if he did, he could retire 
on a pension of $120 per month. 

Vermonters, never noted for 
earrulity, are rendered utterly 
speechless when it comes to reveal- 
ing their personal finances, and 


-Acey is no exception. It is a mat- 


ter of record, however, that he 
owns his own home, easily worth 
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$12,000, and a 1941 Nash car. He 
also admits owning other prop- 
erty “here and about,” as well as, 
retirement insurance and govern- 
ment bonds to the value of some 
tens of thousands of dollars. He 
is a respected citizen of the com- 
munity of St. Albans, Vermont, an 
officer of the Commandery of the 
Masonic Lodge, and a member of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church. 

But these are not the only fac- 
tors contributing to the content- 
ment of Acey Moore. The fact is 
that there is something about rail- 
roading that is immensely satisfy- 
ing to the men engaged in it. 

“We call it ‘railroad fever,’ 
says Acey. “Every American boy 
catches it some time. He wants to 
grow up to be an engineer or con- 
ductor. I was a boy lucky enough 
to fulfill my ambition.” 

The satisfaction of railroading 
has various components. There is 
the sheer joy of rapid movement, 
whetted by the ever possible, but 
comfortably improbable chance of 
sudden disaster. There is the satis- 
faction of participating in a gigan- 
tic and vital enterprise, of sitting 
on the pulse of the nation’s trade 
and communications arteries. 

There is the enviable situation 
of being looked upon as a roman- 
tic and potent figure. When Con- 
ductor Moore stands beside his 
train in the station, small boys 
gather at a respectful distance to 
watch him with admiring eyes. 
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Even the air age has not dimmed 
their enthusiasm for trains. 

But the greatest of all satisfae- 
tions in railroading is the reward 
it pays to age. At 50 years, a pas- 
senger conductor or locomotive. 
engineer is a mere freshman. Each 
day that passes in active service on 
the railroad adds to a man’s pres- 
tige, security, privileges, and per- 
sonal sense of well-being. 

What makes such success pos- 
sible is Seniority (the capital “S” 
is intentional). It is the very soul 
of all railroad relationships, pro- 
motions, and legislation. When 
you go to work for the railroad, 
your name is put at the bottom of 
the list. You may never receive a 
promotion in your branch of serv- 
ice until every single name above 
yours has been moved up. It 
usually takes a quarter of a cen- 
tury to become a passenger con- 
ductor like Acey Moore. 

The man with most seniority 
gets first choice of everything, 
from trains to working hours. The 
man with least takes whatever is 
left. This seniority is strictly local. 
Despite his forty-one years on 
the Montreal-White River Junction 
Division, if Acey switched to any 
other division he would lose all 
seniority. 

Notwithstanding his security and 
his considerable means, Acey is 
a strong “labor” man. Railroaders 
are often called “the aristocrats of 
labor.” Their brotherhoods on the 
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whole are older, wealthier, and 
more solidly established than most 
other unions in the U. S. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, which Acey joined as a 
brakeman in 1908, was founded in 
1883. The Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors, which he joined when he 
became a conductor in 1915, was 
founded in 1868. Acey is pro- 
foundly grateful to the brother- 


Wuat Makes Acey Moore Happy 


Violating Rule G, Ty, taking a drink while on duty, could cost Acey (right) his job 


hoods for raising wages of pas- 
senger conductors from $2.08 fora 
121% hour day which he got when 
he started to the $10.60 conductors 
now get for an eight-hour day. He 
is also grateful to his union for 
protecting seniority and working 
privileges, and representing his in- 
terests in Congress. 

Acey and his brotherhoods have 
been out on strike only twice in 


o7 


his life. The first was a local strike 
in 1910; the second was the big 


national strike in 1946. In 1910, 
management tried to break the 
strike by employing Pinkerton 


scabs, spying on and intimidating 
the strikers, and throwing _ its 
weight around in general. Acey 
was on a picket line for almost 
two months. The walkout in 1946, 
by contrast, was conducted in an 
atmosphere of sweetness and light. 
There was no picketing and no 
strike-breaking. Workers even 
came down voluntarily and with- 
out pay to do little odd emergency 
chores needed to maintain the line. 

Members get a great deal from 
the Order of Railroad Conductors 
in exchange for their $4 monthly 
dues. They are entitled to draw out 
Brotherhood endowment policies 
at very low premiums. The union’s 
powerful Grievance Committee 
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watches, hawk-eyed, for any case 
of injustice to its members. Rela- 
tions with management are excep- 
tionally good, chiefly because both 
sides play the game according to 
the same rules. All doubtful cases 
are decided by the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. And all 
the officials with whom Acey and 
his union deal have risen from the 
ranks of the railroad brotherhoods 
themselves. C. E. Sabins, Acey’s 
immediate superior, is a member 
of the Order of Railroad. Teleg- 
raphers, and Tom Prior, super- 
intendent, still belongs to the- 
American Train Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation. They all speak the com- 
mon language of the Brotherhoods. 

For the past five years Acey has 
worked the Central Vermont’s two 
crack Montreal-Washington  ex- 
presses, The Montrealer (#218 
going north, and The Washing: 


Acey’s formula for staying out of trouble during the layover between trains 
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enian (420) running south. He 
lits the run with his crony and 
eighbor, Conductor Jim Suther- 
and. They operate on a day-on, 
y-off basis, Acey working one 
y and Sutherland the next. 
On a working day Acey rises at 
a.M. and dons his blue serge 
niform with its five bars and three 
tars denoting forty years of serv- 
+e. His uniform coat bears evi- 
ence of Acey’s only discernible 
ecentricity. He is a pin saver. His 
mside left lapel is lined with a 
polid mat of straight pins. In his 
rest Acey installs his most impor- 
sant piece of personal equipment 
/-which he values only slightly 
pess than one of his eyes—his 21- 
sewel Hamilton railroad watch 
which he bought with his first 
sarnings four decades ago. He dis- 
‘ributes schedules, rate sheets, time 
slips, punch, and first aid kit 
among the four outside and four 
inside pockets of his coat, packs 
nis bag. breakfasts with Mrs. 
‘Moore, and drives down to the sta- 
tion in time to take the The Mont- 
vealer over from Jim Sutherland 
when it pulls in at 6:42. He works 
the train to the Canadian National 
[Railway station in Montrecl where 
Fi arrives at 8:55. The Washing- 
stonian does not leave until 8:90 
that evening, so Acey has an entire 
sday to kill in the city. 

“Irs right there on those long 
Jayovers in strange cities that rail- 
roaders get in trouble,” says Acey. 


Wrat Makes ACEY Moore Happy 


“They don’t know what to do with 
themselves. Sometimes they turn to 
bad women for company, but most- 
ly they run afoul of Rule G.” 

Rule G, the most rigidly en- 
forced injunction in the Operating 
Rules, reads: “The use of intoxi- 
cants by employees while on duty 
is prohibited. Their use, or the 
frequenting of places where they 
are sold, is sufficient cause for 
dismissal.” (Rule H, prohibiting 
the use of tobacco while on duty, 
is equally irksome, but its infrac- 
tion is less fraught with dire con- 
sequences. ) 

Acey has avoided trouble with 
Rules G and H by the Spartan ex- 
pedient of becoming a teetotaler 
and giving up smoking early in 
his career. He and Jim Sutherland 
between them have taken a room 
in a boarding house run by a Mrs. 
Archambeault. Acey usually col- 
lects a great armful of discarded 
reading matter before leaving the 
train, then retires to Mrs. Archam- 
beault’s where he spends most of 
the day reading and sleeping. The 
reading matter, determined strict- 
ly by chance, is apt to be somewhat 
diverse. A book of Superman 
Comics may be followed by a copy 
of the Holstein Cattle Breeders 
Journal. Acey reads them all with 
fine impartiality. 

An hour before departure time, 
he picks up his orders at the sta- 
tionmaster’s office, then goes to 
his train, where his brakeman, flag- 
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man, baggageman, and assistant 
conductor report to him for in- 
structions. The car knockers, who 
have checked the running gear on 
all cars, give him their okay. Then 
Acey goes forward to the engine 
to synchronize watches with the 
engineer and to give him his train 
orders. Acey is complete master of 
the train. It is up to him to keep it 


on schedule, or to know the reason’ 
for delay, if it is late. | 

Precisely on the dot of 8:50, 
Acey sings out “ALL ABOAR-R- 
RD,” gives the engineer a highball | 
with his hand or on the air com-- 
munication system, and the trip | 
has started. 

“Collecting the revenue” is, of 
course, the conductor’s important 
job. Acey starts at the rear end of 
the train with the Pullman con- 
ductor and works his way forward, 
while his assistant conductor and 
brakeman start at the head end, in 
the coaches and work back, col- 
lecting and punching tickets as 
they go. Each trainman in the di- 


Acey is master of the train but his 
precious watch is the master of Acey 


tsion has his own distinctive 
winch, which is jealously prized 
vy its owner. Acey’s, a six pointed 
sar, was issued him forty-one 
sears ago when he joined the road. 

Chief headache in collecting 
sckets is to keep people from the 
ars ahead—the uncollected part 
Hf the train—from wandering back 
nto the “collected” cars. Acey 
manages this by throwing a body 

lock across the aisle. No one can 

wqueeze by without surrendering 
is ticket. This arouses some nasty 
»eactions on the part of passengers 
who have left their tickets at their 
eats many cars back. Acey is sym- 
sathetic but adamant. 

Two decades of ticket-taking 
nave not been sufficient to over- 
-ome his uneasiness at entering the 
women’s lavatories. His technique 
's to knock loudly at the panelling 
seside the door, shake the curtain, 
5ull his cap down over his eyes, 
and barge in. This does not give 
-he ladies much time to make them- 
selves presentable, but Acey must 
nave all the revenue collected 
within an hour, when the train 
makes its first stop at St. Johns, 
Quebec. 

Here, as at all other stations, 
Acey and his brakeman stand on 
the platform, watching to see 
where passengers board the train. 
Beating the conductor out of his 
fare is an ancient American sport. 
Deadbeats try many, many dodges. 
Acey has seen them all. He knows 
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the passengers who slip into seats 
with ticket stubs in them, while 
the owners are temporarily absent. 
He looks for chiselers who head 
straight for the diner or club car 
and pretend to have been there for 
hours. He knows by instinct when 
two people are in a berth intended 
for one. He implacably pursues 
fugitives who move through the 
train ahead of him until he finally 
corners them against that nemesis 
of all deadbeats, the locked door 
of the baggage car. 

Dartmouth students heading to 
Canada in winter for the skiing 
have given Acey some bad times. 
It seems to be a point of honor 
among them to ride without pay- 
ing. Acey once had to have the 
window of a locked toilet removed 
from the outside to evict a defiant 
sophomore. He is not opposed to 
college students as a whole, but he 
can’t say much for Dartmouth. 

Acey meets his assistant conduc- 
tor in the middle of the train and 
takes over the latter’s receipts. 
Then he retires to an empty com- 
partment, or, if the train is excep- 
tionally crowded, to a trunk in the 
baggage car, opens his suitcase, 
which is fitted with all the forms 
and equipment he needs, and re- 
sumes his everlasting paper work 
until the train reaches White River 
Junction, Vt., at 1:30 a.m. Here 
Acey turns his tickets and reports 
over to the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road conductor who shepherds 
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The Washingtonian on south. He 
picks up his new orders, and then 
catches a short nap until The 
Montrealer pulls in at 4:03. Acey 
conducts the train north to St. Al- 
bans where he arrives at 6:42 A.M., 
turns his papers over to Jim Suth- 
erland, gets into his car, and drives 
home to breakfast and bed. 

Acey Moore works an average 
of three and a half round trips a 
week for a total of 3314 hours of 
actual work, although the fifty 
hours he spends weekly in lay- 
overs in Montreal and White River 
Junction are also part of the job. 

Since the 1890s the railway 
brotherhoods have insisted that 
“100 miles of travel is a full day’s 
work.” This is an anachronistic 
throwback to the days when it took 
eight hours or longer for a train 
to make the 100-mile run. One 
quarter of Acey Moore’s work 
week is actually overtime, for 
which he is paid extra. This short 
work week at full pay is called 
“featherbedding.” It has long been 
a thorn in the flesh of. railroad 
managements and was under bitter 
attack during the war by the War 
Manpower Commission for its 
prodigious waste of labor. 

The railroad brotherhoods vig- 
orously defend this system. 
“Why,” asks Acey Moore, “should 
a man be penalized if he can do a 
full day’s work in four hours?” 
His question implies that it is the 
workers’ efficiency rather than the 
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improvement of locomotives, road- 
beds, and rolling stock that is re- 
sponsible for the acceleration of 
railroad speeds in the last half 
century. 

But there is something else un- 
derlying Acey’s attitude. He be- 
lieves that he and his buddies are 
getting their just deserts for the 
hard work of their youth. He re- 
members when he worked on 
freights sixteen and twenty hours 
a day for no additional compensa- 
tion. He recalls the time he was 
thrown from the freight car and 
almost killed. He believes he is en- 
titled to everything he is getting 
and possibly more. 

In the summer, Acey uses his 
spare time to take care of his 
house, his lawn, and his garden, 
His home, on the corner of Smith 
and Bishops Streets on “The Hill.” 
is in the very best residential dis- 
trict in town. The Moore lot. 150 
feet square, is a showplace with its 
superb display of tulips, glads, 
dahlias, zinnias, astors, marigolds, 
its rock garden of spearmint, fever- 
few, “hens and chickens,” its grape 
arbor, apple trees, and raspberry 
bushes. 

In winter, he devotes his time to 
painting and repairing his two 
story house, raising seedlings in 
his glass-framed “hotbeds,” and 
planning the garden for next year. 
In the evening, he and his wife like 
to go to church socials. ; 

Ella Ann Moore is a small, 
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ouncy, friendly, white-haired 
dy. They have been married 
mce 1910 and though both are 
nd of children, they have never 
d any of their own. They com- 
nsate for it by filling their house 
ith pictures of nephews and 
jieces, who visit them frequently. 
When Acey “graduates” from 
ae road on his 65th birthday, he 
nd his wife expect to do some ex- 
snsive travelling. He has long 
herished a desire to visit Florida 
md the Pacific coast, and travel 
,e railroads with the romantic 
ames that he has read all his life 
en ticket coupons and boxcars. He 


got this idea from a retired old 
Santa Fé conductor he met some 
years ago. It was the old man’s 
ambition to travel every railroad 
line and visit every major city in 
the United States before he died. 
He had just come from New York, 
where, he revealed, he had walked 
exactly thirty-seven and _ four- 
tenths miles in three days. Precise 
old railroader that he was, he wore 
a pedometer pinned to a leg of his 
long woolen underwear. 

‘“‘He sure was a character,” said 
Acey, as he picked up a pin and 
added it to the two or three hun- 
dred already in his lapel. 


A 3314-hour work week leaves plenty of time for lawn- 


mowing and puttering aroun 


comfortable home 
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Al 26, Mauldin still looks more like a high-school senior than a successful author 
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WV ILLIAM HENRY MAULDIN, a 
; singular young man of let- 
ters, has written only two books in 
his life, and both of them have 
een sanctified by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and have attained as- 
tronomical circulation. Mauldin’s 
literary batting average of 1.000 
has never been equalled and is all 
the more remarkable considering 
that he is only 26 years old, that 
by trade he is not a writer but a 
cartoonist, and that he himself is 
not yet convinced that he knows 
how to write. 

~ Not long after the fabulous suc- 
cess of his first book-of-the-month, 
Up Front, a collection of war-in- 
spired cartoons amplified with a 


e E, J. Kahn, Jr., is a member of The 
New Yorker staff who specializes in 
shrewd and pithy portraits of well- 
known contemporaries. Out of his own 
army experiences came two books: 
The Army Life and G. I. Jungle, 


‘composition, that the book’s rous- 


nds life Back Home more of a problem ie it was s Up Fr ir 


running commentary, Mauldin de- 
cided, in a self- -analytical moment, — 
that he knew nothing about prose — 


ing reception was an accident, and 
that his next major work was” 
doomed to flop. He was, on the 
whole, cheered by this gloomy ex- 
pectation; he reasoned that once 
he had achieved the catharsis of 
failure, he would be able to start 
over again with a clean slate and 
enjoy all the fluttering hopes and 
uncertainties of any , conventional 
author. Now that his second book, 
the recently published Back Home, — 
has turned out to be a sequel in 
profits as well as in format to its 
predecessor, Mauldin is puzzled. 
He is beginning to wonder if he 
may not just possibly be a writer 
after all. 

People who know Mauldin less 
intimately than he knows himself 
have not been inhibited in their 
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thas: aflicted 


sate he writes ee 
He is certainly-an amateur 
utting a book together; neither 
Front nor Back Home seems 
to have any logical structure. And 
_ yet both are exceptionally read- 
able volumes. Back Home is an 
BS assortment of reflections on the 
_ postwar world, illustrated with ex- 
_amples of the syndicated cartoons 
its author has been drawing since 
he got out of the army Shonly 
2 Rhee V-E Day. The book is a ram- 
bling, introspective jumble of ob- 
servations and comments, but it 
holds together surprisingly well. 
_. The cohesive factor is Mauldin’s 
engaging personality. He is a can- 
_ did, sensitive, impulsive, impu- 
dent, progressive, idealistic, soft- 
hearted, perceptive, and immense- 
ly likeable fellow. His formal edu- 
_ cation has been negligible, but he 
is wise beyond his years. As a 
matter of fact, he is wise beyond 
most people’s years. 
By Up Front was a literary acci- 
dent. In 1945, Mauldin won the 
Pulitzer Prize for cartoons, and 
soon thereafter arrangements were 
made to bring out a collection of 
his work in thi country. (A few 
collections had previously been 
published in Italy.) When he 
began assembling his drawings, he 
one that ie themselves they 
were too insubstantial, and needed 
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poeta not eos for the c lw 
much of it came into being, but 
also for its author’s relative lack a 
of preoccupation with his own ad- 
ventures. “It is not a book about — 
my personal life or experiences,” 
Mauldin announced near the start ~ 
of it. “I don’t think that would be — 
very interesting to anyone but 
myself.” 

In Back Home, he is no less 
modest but considerably less reti- 
cent. The book is mainly about his _ 
personal life and experiences, and — 
it is very interesting. It is in pala 
an account of the problems he has" 
had to face in trying to make a 
place for himself in an adult, non-— 
military society. His search for a 
suitable niche has been unusually 
complicated. “As a civilian,” he 
writes, “I found myself as much 
a rookie as most people do when. 
they join the army.” 

He had some undeniable advan- 
tages over many, other rookie civil- 
ians; for instance, he had practi-— 
cally no financial worries, other 
than worries about the size of 
his income tax. While he was in 
the army, though, he served as a 
spokesman for the most wretched, 
the hardest suffering, and often 
the least appreciated of all combat 
soldiers—the infantry. After his 
discharge from the army, he hoped 
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to continue to be a spokesman for 
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= ‘ A rural, x 1 
‘ Mexico: His see a disabled v 


e Ihadtbeen Ast to identify him- 
self with infantrymen because he 
ad trained with them, lived with 
them, and suffered with them. Fur- 
gear he had remained an en- 
listed man throughout the war. In 
the civilian orld where the ex- 
tent of a man’s authority is apt 
to be determined more by his in- 
come than by his insignia, Maul- 
din was a general. He found it 
easy enough to sympathize with 
the underprivileged, but hard to 
identify himself with them. 


[ | NLIKE MosT of his fellow vet- 


erans, he didn’t even have 


any prewar experiences as a yard-. 


stick against which to measure the 
state of the postwar adult world. 
Until he got out of the army, he 
had never been a peacetime adult. 
In a sense, he sprang full-grown 
from the war. His maturity came 
so fast and brought with it such 
splendid material rewards that it 
left him with acute growing pains. 
Moreover, his difficulties in adjust- 


ing himself to a new way of life 


have been increased by his prepos- 
terous physical appearance. He has 
a smooth, babyish face, and today, 
at 26, looks like 18. He was 18 
when he joined the army, and at 
the time must have looked like a 
Boy Scout. 

Mauldin now lives in New York 
City. He was born on a farm in 
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- little over $2,000 for it. He fitted 


or insects or a blight, and the fam 
ily would be obliged to depend 
heavily for subsistence on a $10. a 
a-month disability check Maul- 
din Sr. got from the govern- 
ment. He could have drawn a 
larger sum, since the government _ 
considered him to be totally dis- 
abled, but he refused to accept any — 
more than $10, on the ground that 
a man could be only partially dis- 
abled if he could run a farm. 
His son Bill has an equally lofty 
sense of ethics. In 1946, he bought 
a new car at list price, paying a 


it out with $500 worth of acces- 
sories. Several months later he de- 
cided to sell it, and, the market 
being what it was, was offered 
$3,500. He declined to take more ee 
than $2,000, a figure he had hit 
upon by knocking $500 off what 
the car had cost him—for depre- 
ciation. He is perhaps the coun- 
try’s only seller of a*postwar car 
who has even thought of the word 
“depreciation” except in jest. 
Mauldin attended schools at Al- 
amogordo, New Mexico, not far 
from his home, and at Phoenix, 
Arizona. While in high school, he 


decided to become a cartoonist. 
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1 o By day he diligently made 

‘tches of anatomical plaster 
; and whatnot; by night, he 
rough sketches of cartoon 
ideas, later mailing them out to 
ull the national magazines he 
Id think of. (He became so ac- 
‘eustomed to this routine that he 
still does most of his cartoons 
after dark.) He spent a year in 
Chicago and turned out some 
3,000 cartoon roughs, selling al- 
_ most enough of them to cover the 


them around. . 

In 1940, Mauldin went back to 
~ New Mexico, and that fall he 
_ joined the National Guard. The 
_ day after he signed up, the Guards- 
men of his area were called to 

active duty as members of the 

45th Infantry Division. Mauldin 
became a private in a rifle com- 
pany, and in his off hours kept 
up with his art. Soon he was asked 
to contribute drawings to a news- 
paper the division was getting out, 
and by the time the “45th ‘went 
overseas, early in 1943, he had 
been assigned to the staff of the 
paper on a full-time basis. He 
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raryingly prosperous. He 
ee ene course in 


brated a figure that toward the end~ 


postage it had required to show - 


at in this country no longer — 


nent part. ik 

His pictorial observations 
life at the front soon began — 
attract attention outside of th 
division, and late in 1943 the 
Mediterranean edition of Stars and 
Stripes started reprinting his, 
work. The following spring he was” 
transferred to its staff, and he 
stayed there until after the cam- 
paigns of Southern France and 
Germany. 

By the time he came home, in 
June, 1945, his cartoons were 
being syndicated in the United — 
States. He had become so cele- 


of the war, when he met with Gen- 
eral Patton to discuss that colorful — 
soldier’s disapproval of a couple 
of cartoons, it was conceded that 
the participants in the conversa-— 
tion, though of vastly unequal 
rank, were, for all practical pag 
poses, of equal eminence. 

Back Home is the story of Maul- 
din’s bewilderment and dismay — 
upon discovering that once the 
fighting war was over, many peo- — 


seemed interested in what he had’ : 
supposed the men in Up Front — 
were fighting for. Abroad, he had 
been deeply impressed by the 
unselfish and co-operative attitude 2 
of the infantrymen he knew and 
drew. Back home, he expected, — 
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at the American soldiers 
Japanese origin, the Nisei, 
hom he had admired in Italy 
ould be universally hailed as 
‘eroes. When he learned that some 
f them became, instead, victims 
sf discrimination and persecution, 
Mauldin got mad. 


E OFTEN REACHES conclusions 
| & by emotion rather than by 
eason, and in the first year after 
ais return to the United States his 
-motions were in constant turmoil. 
‘Je came to a lot of conclusions, 
mong them that he disapproved 
neartily of the Ku Klux Klan, the 
housing situation, the American 
uegion, Franco, the American 


Zommunist Party, the Daughters | 


pf the American Revolution, most 
sarage owners and used-car deal- 
srs, cocker spaniels, and West- 
rook Pegler. In conservative cir- 


by newspaper publishers, he ac- 
quired the reputation of being a 
rather wild-eyed young man. “Po- 
litically, I have never been quali- 
fied as a profound intellectual,” 
Ihe says in Back Home, “but my 
sperverse nature does lean toward 
the rebellious, which makes me 
somewhat radical in any estab- 
lished society.” 
Mauldin has never had any hesi- 
tation about airing his views, and 
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ized by a sim cated cartoo 
vad thought, for in- — 


sles, like those often frequented 


a5 


* 
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writes, “I found myself | doing 
nothing but straight political — 
drawings, and very bad ones at 
that, because instead of trying to 
be clever or subtle I said the hell 
with everybody, and I climbed on 
a soapbox and let fly with a sledge 
hammer, when I should have used 
a needle. Cartoons are no good if | 
they are soapboxy and pontifical.” 

Many of the newspapers that 
were carrying his work agreed 
with him. When his postwar career _ 
got under way, he was appearing te 
in 180 papers; a year later, more 
than half of these had, on one pre- 
text or another, dropped him. 
Mauldin bears most: of them no 
grudge for their diminished hos- _ 
pitality. He is attempting to calm 
himself down. He has not thrown ~ 
away his soapbox, but he has taken = 
to using it less frequently and* x: “ 
more gracefully. (The cartoons in 
Back Home constitute only a frac- 
tion of his postwar output, and in 
selecting them he has sensibly 
passed over the majority of his 
lesser works.) 

Mauldin is still trying to figure 
out how to produce a cartoon fea- 
ture that will reflect his ideals and 
progressive ideas, that will satisfy 
cautious syndicate and newspaper 
editors, and that will appeal to | 
the public. Earlier this year he 
experimented with a series of fea- 
tures, mostly nonpolitical, ¢onsist- 
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~ complaint about the mistreatment 
-of some mice he had seen in a 
_ carnival sideshow, appeared not 
long after he had spent a good 
deal of effort protesting against 
_ the treatment of displaced persons 
in Europe and urging the passage 
of legislation to enable some of 
_ them to be admitted to this coun- 
_ try. When Mauldin looked over 
_ the mail provoked by both these 
crusades, he was astonished, again 
_ perhaps naively, to realize that the 
_ American public could work itself 

up into a far frothier lather of 

indignation about a handful of 

abused mice than about any num- 
_ ber of abused persons. 

Today, he is distressed and con- - 

- fused about a great many things. | 
me. “lt’s very tough to live in this 
‘ _ country and still cling to young 
e ideals,” he says toward the end of 
f Back Home. His own disillusion- 
be, ment is symptomatic of the de- 
pressed state of mind of many of 
his fellow veterans, who have sad- 
ly watched what they had hoped 
would be a rosy future turn into 
a present of heavy greyness. 


Ire-punt 


“Death for me,” Albert would sa 


by my own hand.” 


From Four Studies in Loyalty, 
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One of these combinations, a_ 


: And he meant it too. Our British insularity is most insular ings 
this: weeeannot believe that a boastful man can be brave. ; 


to be published next month by 


postwar ownership of auto 
biles. He has always regarded cars 
as important tokens of social 
standing, and his respectful atti- 
tude toward skilled mechanics, in 
or out of the army, has been some- 
thing like that of a well-heeled 
lady toward an expert diamond- 
polisher. During the war, he -was 
one of the army’s few enlisted men 
to have’a jeep assigned to him for 
his exclusive use, and while roa m= 
ing around in it he would some- 
times talk about the handsome cars 
he hoped to own and drive when 
he got out of uniform. 4 
As soon as he was separated 
from the army, he bought himself 
a De Soto, gave that up shortly for 
a Pontiac, and then, restless even 
in this respect, abandoned that in 
favor of a large and glittering — 
Buick. When Mauldin turned up 
in that, beaming, his acquaint-_ 
ances viewed it as an omen of 
peace and prosperity. Just a fe N 
weeks ago, Mauldin sold the Buick — 
and bought himself a jeep. It some- _ 
how seems a shame. . 


BRITON VS. enhduanti 


) y, “is a trifle. Me a prisoner! Never! I would — 
fall in the field of combat, assurez-vous, even if the death-stroke had to 


be delivered — 


_ Christopher Sykes 3 


William Sloane Associates. 
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After 400 years of living off 


private sales, artists find a new patron—Industry 


j 

P ERHAPS the most important art 

trend of our time is a social 
and economic one: the integration 
of art with society, education, and 
industry. For four hundred years 
the painter has been generally con- 
sidered a purveyor of his individ- 
mal works. Today, for the first time 
since the Renaissance, he is becom- 
ing more dependent upon receiv- 


ing commissions to perform spe- 


cific useful services. Big business 
has recognized the persuasive 
value of art, and the artist has ac- 
quired a new patron. Aesthetes 
may frown, but this need not nec- 
essarily lower the standard of the 


creative artist. 
Many people think that an artist 


earns a living through the sale 
of pictures; and that these pic- 
tures, like other luxury commodi- 
ties, have a rising or falling value 
on the market. But until about 
1550, with a few exceptions, no 
one collected works of art any 
more than anyone today collects 
bathtubs. There were no art deal- 


ers or museums, and artists never 
held exhibitions of their works, or | 
painted easel pictures in the hope © 


that a collector would want to own 
one. Painters and sculptors, like 
architects or scenic designers, 
worked at a specific job on a con- 
tract basis, usually for the Church 
or the State; or perhaps to deco- 
rate the house or tombstone of a 
wealthy patron. 

Toward the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, however, the 
easel paintings of Giorgione and 
Titian began to be sold along the 
Rialto of Venice, the Fifty-seventh 
Street of its day. With the same 
enthusiasm and dubious ethics 
with which Goering and Himmler 


® George Biddle’s paintings hang in 
America’s major museums and his mu- 
rals decorate government buildings in 
the United States, Brazil, and. Mexico. 
Few artists have been so widely ac- 
claimed for work on behalf of fellow 
artists (he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Federal Arts Project) and 
for sponsorship of art for the people. 
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ch events revolutionized the 
on between artist and patron 
ind created new art concepts and 
forms. More and more the artist 


easel paintings to private patrons, 
and his paintings, like other luxu- 
ties, were sold by dealers on the 
open market, This reached its cli- 
max toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, when fabulous prices were 
paid for easel pictures; when Ros- 
setti, Landseer, and Millais had 
‘incomes in the six figures; when 
Whistler could ask $4,000 for 
“flinging a pot of paint in the pub- 
lic’s faces”; when it was fashion- 
able to buy and profitable to paint. 
It was the golden age of individ- 
ualism, art for art’s sake, 
easel painting. 

Shortly after World War I there 
appeared omens that shook the art- 
__ist’s confidence in his ability to 
support himself by the sale of his 
paintings. The blow that hit him 
hardest was the graduated income 
tax, which made it impractical 
even for very rich men to spend 
much money on paintings. Then 
came the depression, which to a 
great degree liquidated the for- 
tunes of the particular group of 
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pported himself by the sale of - 


and . 


smug theories of hi: torians 
economists by showing that ar 
portant school, of painting c 
flourish in a bankrupt cou 
with no private patrons. 
At any rate, for reasons t 
still puzzle the analyst, the pub 
began to take a greater and greater 
interest in art and to buy less and 
less painting. In 1934, when the 
Roosevelt administration came 
along with various art relief proj- 
ects, the somewhat shaky hopes 
that artists had of supportii 
themselves by selling pictures 
were going into a tailspin. Bee 
Spiritually as well as econom- 
ically, the federal art projects we 
a shot in the arm. Some belie 
that they were the most importa 
art influence in America in our 
generation. This period, which Fe 
eaded with World War II, marked 
the end of onearterasnadl the be- 
ginning of another, a new trend in 
volving the integration of art wi 
education, society, and industry. 
Becowihe interested in finding 
out to what extent artists sup 
ported themselves by the sale of — 
their easel paintings, I wrote to the. 
one hundred artists who exhib- 
ited most frequently at our leading | 
museums, Their answers revealed 


(Continued on page 77) : 
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Lee. patronage of art takes 
many forms, from commission- 
ing paintings for advertising to 
promoting competitions and ex- 
hibits. These canvases, from an 
exhibit sponsored by the Gimbel 
department stores, are devoted to 
a single subject—Pennsylvania. 
But they range in style from 
Groppers social consciousness 
and Lee's sophisticated primitives 
to Jones’ simplicity and Dehn’s 
traditional realism. 


Philadelphia Waterfront 
Jor JONES 


Pennsylwania Farm 
Doris Ler 


G 
—_ 

° 
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Pittsburgh Nig 


income from the sale of his 
easel paintings, however, netted 
im a little over $1,800; he earned 
more from teaching ‘and lecturing 
than from selling pictures. — 

_ If this were true of artists with 
a national reputation, what of 
artists with a merely regional rep- 
utation? I questioned a hundred of 
them from four of our busiest art 
centers. In San Francisco, the lead- 
ing local artists averaged from the 
annual sales of easel paintings, 
$500; in Pittsburgh, $295; in Chi- 
cago, $165; and in Cleveland, $72. 
Tt seemed obvious in 1939 that the 
remaining, less prominent 18,000 
American artists did not earn a 
living by selling pictures.* 

All this seemed to confirm the 
belief that in many ways the rela- 
tion of the artist to society was 
swinging back to where it had been 
during the Renaissance in Italy 
‘when there was far greater em- 
phasis on the performance of a 
service than on the sale of a com- 
modity. Painters will continue, of 
course, to sell their easel pictures, 
but they will rely more and more 
on industrial commissions for fi- 
*Fiye years later Elizabeth McCaus- 
land undertook a similar survey on a 
far more ambitious scale for the College 


Art Association and arrived at approxi- 
mately the same figures. 


Bic Business Discovers ART 


er 


all sources of $3,700. 


BA as 


falls. 

Coinciding with Roosevelt 
relief projects came an incre 
interest in art all over Ame 
Museum attendance skyrocketed 
over 20,000,000 a year. An exhibi- 
tion of old masters in New York 
drew an attendance of almost 300,- 
000. American business, ever sensi- 
tive to popular trends, realized— 
as they had with the use of radio 
music—that here was an untapped 
medium for advertising purposes. 
Art was popular, genteel, avail- 
able, and, comparatively speaking, 
dirt cheap. 

There are several techniques in 
using art for advertising. Some- 
times an industry, through New — 
York art dealers, hires artists of © 
established reputation to paint dis- 
plays for its wares in the adver- 
tisement sections of quality maga- 
zines. Supervision is quite strict. — 
As art, the results are very bad. 
Really fine painters must squirm 
when it comes to signing their can- 
vases; and make no mistake: It is 
the artist’s signature that is pur- — 
chased to sell tobacco leaves. _ 
When industry insists on this sort 
of stupidly censored commercial 
advertisement, it helps only to pay 
the artist’s grocery bills. 

Such is not always the case. En- 


TT 


igent use of indirect art ices 
ing. Over a period: of years, 
e Britannica built up a notable 
collection of American painting 
through direct purchase from fie 
peralers: 

On its own merits this zalise. 
tion has for several years been 
invited from museum to museum. 
_ The Britannica gets publicity from 
_ the local press and, besides enjoy- 
ing a little unctuous satisfaction 
_ for cultural service rendered, 
confident that its money is not 
-_ unprofitably invested. For al- 
though the prices paid the artists 
were generous, the amount  in- 
volved, from an advertising point 
of view, was chicken feed. There 
__ are other examples of this sort of 
4 advertisement—notably the Inter- 
3 
. 


national Business Machines collec- 
tions and the Pepsi-Cola exhibi- 
tions and prize awards. 

An intermediate type of art ad- 
_vertisement is the so-called city or 
state project, of which the Gimbel 
Collection, currently being shown 
in the cities of Pennsylvania, is an 
example. A large department store 
was persuaded to spend $100,000 
or more on a series of paintings 
of the industries, scenic beauties, 
and historic monuments of Penn- 
sylvania. The governor and other 
notables were only too pleased to 
sponsor the collection, which, after 
touring the principal cities, will be 
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me 


_ cation. The artists were generously _ 


ge: 

out of it. | : 

Ex-Governor Martin’s .p liti 
philosophy was sternly opposed to 
the government’s messing around 
in the purchase of art. But as ae 
good politician, he stands square-_ m: 
ly for culture, uplift, and free edu- 


paid and the agency which put 
through the deal got the usual one- — 
third commission. a 
Incidentally, the public will see 
an excellent exhibition by fouttes al * 
of the country’s leading artists; 
for in this instance the artists were 
completely uncensored, both in. 
choice of subject matter and in 
technique. As the exhibition trav-— 
els around during the next few — 
years, a public relations man from | 
Gimbel’s department store no 5 
doubt will modestly suggest that _ 
industry i is less interested in profits — 
than in performing a cultural 
service to the public. 
As in the field of radio adver- — 
tising, the standard of artistic 
achievement will depend in the 
final analysis on the intelligence — 
of the audience—which sal get 
what it wants. Americans are less 
sophisticated in their understand- 
ing of painting than in their un- 


‘derstanding of good music or pro- 


fessional Baeble But they are — 
eager to learn. And their taste is 
ahi improving. : 
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SENSE OF HUMOR 


A story by Sohn Camptell Smith 


FTER GETTING THE TANK into position, working it in close to 
Nite side of the house, camouflaging it as much as possible, 
deciding who was to be the first man on guard, and arranging 
sleeping quarters in the basement, Bowen and Henderson had 
turned their attention to the prisoner. 

It was getting dark; a slow, discouraging twilight, gray and 
oddly without promise, brooded over the smal] town that had 
fallen only a few hours before, rested on the near-by pine- 
covered hills to which the Germans had retreated. Hallman 
had taken his place in the tank to watch the road their gun 
covered and down which the Germans might return; Katz and 
Brewer had retired to the basement. The town seethed with 
furtive movement as the men who had taken it consolidated 
their positions. 

The small room, cramped between the kitchen and the parlor 
where the prisoner lay, was dark and overcrowded. The couch, 
on which they had found him, occupied all of one corner. 
Beyond the ragged German army coat that covered him, his 
leg protruded stiffly, grotesquely swollen and misshapen be- 
neath the dirty, blood-stained bandages. The room was filled 
with the ghastly sweet odor of decay. 

He stared at them now with bright, uncertain eyes, childishly 
incongruous in a face covered with a dirty, blonde stubble of 
beard. He spoke English and they had been questioning him. 

“A farmer,” Bowen said reflectively. He was the tank com- 


© John Campbell Smith, 23-year-old student at the University of 
Pennsylvania, draws this story from his experiences as a tank commander 
during the war. It is the second short story he has had published. 
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ing ieeked older than t pons 
pcr. that is;2 oe e757 


more. The house shuddered slightly. “Mortars,” Bowen said 


PeENG,” Henderson corkented Har “He j is a farmer. Loo 
that face. I’ve seen farmers. That’s a farmer’s face.” 
“Right,” Bowen said. se re right.” He grinned. bse 
-Jutely. From Baltimore, too.” ¥ 
They sat at the large table watching the puedes in thet 
fading light. “Well, Hans,” Bowen said, “go on. You lived | 
three years in Baltimore. You have a couisin in the American 
_ Army. You came back to Germany when your father died. You — 
have a farm. Anything else? Were you glad to see us?” 
There was a dull explosion within the town and then two 


The wounded man’s face had twitched. — 
“IT don’t think Hans is happy,” Henderson said. “I don’ 

think he enjoys being shelled by his own side.” 
“Hurt, Hans?” Bowen indicated the leg. 
“A little, yes.” . 
“When did you get hit?” — . ee 


The German’s face was vague. He clutched at the coat, star- 2 
ing at them. F 3 
“How long have you been here?” Henderson asked. _ . 
“Three days.” s 


There was another explosion, closer this time. Bowen 3 
ground out his. cigarette nervously, shifting in his chair. — 
“Bastards. What are they trying to do? Hurt somebody ?” 

“I think that’s the general idea,” Henderson said. “What . 
about it, Hans? Is that the general idea?” His face was expres- 
sionless. “You expecting your friends back?” 4 

The blonde head rolled wearily. “You joke. We do not coun- 
terattack. We know it is over for us. Sore ¢ 


“Really. Imagine that,” Bowen said. “He Says it’s over,” he _ = 
said to the gunner. 4 


a 
% 


“Yeah.-I heard him.” Fiendbixon glanced across at the tank 3 
commander and then back to the prisoner. He grinned. “They 4 
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thought we ‘were ane to get on with Hans. After — 
1e American Army. But no sense of humor.” He winked | 
ol lemnly at Henderson. “He won’t do a simple little thing like 
nat for us.” 

“You're right,” Henderson said. “I guess we were mistaken | 
Rout Hans.” 

"Like a child asking for sympathy, the wounded man whis- 
ered, * ‘I am hurt.” He rolled his head away from them, toward 
ne wall. He was a big man, but the gesture, the words, were 
sddly childlike. He moaned softly. : 
“You know what I think?” Bowen pursed his lips reflectively. 
I don’t think Hans likes it here. I think he wishes he was back 


n Baltimore.” 
“Yeah? Baltimore, U.S.A.? Stateside? Won think he wants 


Hs be Z.1'd?” 

“Could be,” Bowen said. They exchanged glances. “Do you 
think we could arrange it?” 

_ “For Hans? Sure. But then, would he appreciate it?” 
“Yeah. That’s a qeCeEPe Stateside with a bottle of beer. 
4e’d be a lucky man.’ 

“He is,” Henderson said smiling. “Here he’s lying and we 
5reeze in and propose to send him back to Baltimore. Sure, 


re’ s a lucky man all right.” 
The gray, sad light filtered into the room and there were 


nore explosions, farther aways far enough away to disturb 
jothing. The wounded man’s breathing was loud. The two men 
were relaxing, allowing the tension to drain out of them, hold- 
ing all seriousness away, making of the man who had symbol- 
szed the enemy something commonplace and ordinary. In a 
way they were reducing the men still in the hills around the 
town to the man lying on the bed, a trifle ridiculous, no longer 
frightening. Hans was just Hans—a farmer. Henderson, who 
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a ae He comes from Baltimore. He’s got a couisin 4 


a 
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Perey eee a Ratan ee ae 


yeaah ie pf Sis 
“He isn’t exactly my idea of a perfect ene Bowen > 
extracting a cigarette from the pack that lay on the table. : 
“I thought he was dead when we came in.” Henderson 
reached across the table for the cigarettes. “Cigarette, Hans?” 
he asked. The German did not stir. “But it’s nice to see a smil- 

_ ing face.” Henderson held a match to his cigarette and then en 
allowed it to drop to the floor. “Even if he does have the only 
decent couch in the place.” a - 
Hans was no longer to be drawn into conversation. The broad, 
heavy back expressed withdrawal. “Damn, I wish the infantry’d d 
get here with that machine gun,” Bowen said. 3 
as. giney lt get here. I only hope this is home for a few day 
eS: Home.” Henderson smiled. The wounded man’s breathing was 
paces _ a loud, hurt sound and the light ebbed steadily. 3 
ae When the infantrymen did arrive it was quite dark. The 
¥ Bie room had been carefully blacked out and Henderson had found 
Boe! some candles that now burned dimly on the table. There was. 

a private in charge of the machine gun. He supervised the 
placing of it in the parlor and then asked about a Pe q 


¥ 
+ 


aa 

c eee: They were tired and Mee 

a “Basement,” Bowen said. “You gonna keep one man on the 
Et machine gun?” ae 
a “Yeah.” The private was tall and looked like Gary Cooper. 
a “Then Pll bring my man in off the tank. We can split the e 
z guard between us. > 

sf 


“That'll be okay. I guess one man can see as much as two. oe 
He turned to the men with him. “You guys yet to go down 
and sleep? I'll relieve Jones when his time’s up.” : 

There was a low murmur of oa 

“Through the kitchen,” Bowen said. “Don’t step on anyone 
down there.” They grinned. “I'll go bring in Hallman.” 4 

When he returned, Henderson and the private were playing 
casino with a dog-eared pack of cards. “Treat,” he said. His 
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-aged man with a serious face. 
fs pew Bowen asked. a 
Supper. Always supper at supper time.” Henderson scooped 
_e cards together. © ; 34 
“Same,” the private said. Tcew 
‘Breakfast,” Hallman said sitting down. 
‘What about you, Hans? Hungry?” Bowen waited a moment 
ad then dropped into a chair. i 
_ The private’s nostrils quivered. He gestured in the direction 


the couch. 


+ 


“Yeah,” Bowen said. “You get used to it after a while.” "5 al 
“What is he?” ; ¢ 
“Panzer grenadier. Got hit three days ago.” 

_ The private shook the contents of his ration onto the table. 
‘What's the story?” 

Bowen shrugged. “Medics were here when we arrived. 
“hey’ll pick him up when it gets dark enough. They said.” 
“It’s pretty dark now.” 

) “T know,” Bowen said. 

_ Henderson said, “He was so talkative awhile ago. Wanted 
‘9 tell us all about it. He’s a Baltimore boy, you know. Got a 
rouisin in the American Army.” 

“Yeah?” a 
“Sure, We had a long talk. But he’s the reserved type really. a 


I can see that now.” 
“Baltimore?” Hallman said, munching reflectively on his 


‘ 


discuits. 
“We plan to send him back there first thing in the morning. 
To: please you, Hallman. We know you’ve got a soft heart.” 
Hallman frowned. They ate in silence for a few moments. ; 
“Is he conscious?” the private asked. 
“Yeah,” Bowen said. “I think so. You okay, Hans?” 
The German mumbled something inarticulate that was lost 


against the wall. 
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pa to. ‘go to Washington oe I ade a pass.” ioe 


ae “Depends on what you like,” Henderson said. The Ba 
more. I'll bet Hans will be glad to get back.” 
Hallman stared at him. 
-“T never been there,” Bowen said. ia 
Hallman eraped up the cardboard container of his ratio: 
“It’s a good town.” Behind them the German moaned sof 
_ Hallman studied his broad, heavy hands. “Baltimore’s a 
s right,” he said. —— 
Bowen turned his head. “Where do you live, Hans?” 4 
There was a moment’s silence and then the wounded man 
rolled awkwardly away from the wall. “Near Cologne.” His 
voice seemed to come from a great distance. “I had farm 
there.” 
“Hans is a farmer,” Henderson said. a 
“Married?” Bowen went on eating. sy 
The German stirred. “Look, I will show you.” The farawal r 
voice was uncertain. They all turned their attention to him, 
waiting. He fumbled beneath the coat. “My wife,” he said. 
“My two children.” He extended his hand. 


: > i “Why Hans, you old sentimentalist,” Henderson said. 
3 “a Hallman rose and crossed the room. He returned with the 
— picture and they passed it from hand to hand, the men study: 


ing it in the dim ee of the candles. “My wife,” the German ao 
said faintly, “Toni.” The snapshot showed a smiling woman _ 
with dark hair and two small, alert- looking boys. ; 4 
oe old?” Hallman sounded embarrassed. “The kids, 1 
mean.’ 4 
“The oldest, Hans, he is seven. Rudolph is five this year. “" 
The wounded man’s breathing filled the room, hard and la- 
bored. He watched them intently, almost jealously. 3 
Henderson pushed the picture across the table to Bowen, 
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“Hans looks like his old man. Don’t you think so, boys?” 
“They're nice-looking kids,” Bowen said softly. 

“Sure,” Henderson said. 

“They,” the bright, fevered eyes stared, “they are with an 
1unt—somewhere.” The hands wandered nervously over the 
soat. “The mother is dead. Bombed. In Cologne.” No one said 


) There was an awkward silence. “Why, Hans,” Henderson’s 
=rin was faint. “Anxious to get away from us? In a hurry to 
set to Baltimore?” 

“They'll be here soon.” Bowen lit a cigarette. “Don’t wor- 
ry.” Hallman slouched over to the couch, anxious and solic- 
‘tous. “The medics’ll be here soon.” He placed a hand on the 
man’s shoulder. “Okay?” 

The German nodded. Hallman returned to the table and sat 
down. “I’ve got two kids,” he said, regarding the candles 
broodingly. 

“That’s nice,” Henderson said. 

Hallman looked at him. “You know, you're awful funny,” 
he said slowly. 

Henderson’s eyebrows rose. “What's eating you?” 

“Nothing,” Hallman said. He chewed on his underlip nerv- 
ously. “Nothing’s eating me.” Then he said, “I talked to the 
medic.” The room was filled with the overpowering odor of 
death. He made a small, negative gesture in the direction of 
the couch. It was very quiet. After a moment Hallman’s eyes 
returned to the candles. 

“Anyone want my chocolate bar?” Bowen asked. 

“T’ll take it,” the private said. 

The candles cast their shadows huge and shapeless against 
the wall. 

“J didn’t start the war,” Henderson said wearily to no one 
in particular. 

“All right,” Hallman said. 

The private carefully removed the paper from the chocolate 
bar. “I was drafted too,” he said. 
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Mrs. Tanaya 


BY DARRELL BERRIGAN 


of Tokyo 


She is too busy grubbing for food and worrying 


about her family to think about the future 


| Pes TANAYA FAMILY—a carpen- 
ter, his wife and son—live in 
the northeastern corner of Tokyo, 
in a vast area of rolling, war- 
burned desolation. They are squat- 
ters on a rich man’s land, which 
the owner has surrounded with a 
high wooden fence. Its wood 
would easily build twenty houses 
better than the Tanaya “house.” 
Mr. Tanaya, who earns the average 
2,000 yen a month at his carpentry 
work, is also the watchman of 
the rich man’s land and therefore 
squats rent free among the rubble 
and the weeds. 

Even a carpenter these days 
finds it hard to build a neat house 
with the material available. Never- 
theless, the Tanaya home has a 
character of its own. The little 


© Darrell Berrigan has spent the last 
nine years as a correspondent in the 
Far East. He contributed a comprehen- 
sive report on Japan to "47s first issue. 


building rests against a clump of 
bushy fig trees. The roof is of 
rusted corrugated tin salvaged 
from the wreckage of the old city. 
The same tin forms the back walls 
of the house, the little pantry ad- 
dition at the end, and the roof of 
the wall-less lean-to kitchen at the 
side. There is a certain pathetic 
vanity in Mr. Tanaya’s use of 
scarce money and material to 
build a tiny entrance hall with a 
real tile roof and a sliding glass 
door, the whole just large enough 
to hold the shoes of two visitors. 
The little Tanaya house (Mr. 
Tanaya has a neat wooden name- 
plate over the door) is no better 
and no worse than those of other 
average citizens in Tokyo. And life 
in it is similar to that lived in 
other shacks scattered over the 
desolated area of the city. 

At 5 a.m., Kin Tanaya crawls 
out from under the thick quilts 
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spread on the floor beside her husband 
and son, and steps directly into her wood- 
en sandals. She draws a pan of water at 
the pump and, placing it on the bench at 
the side of the house, where the paper 
screens look out into the garden, washes 
vigorously in the cold water. 

Mrs. Tanaya is not a handsome woman 
but neither is she ugly. Her face is round, 
her skin browned by nature, the sun, and 
the wind. Her teeth are large and uneven, 
and one of them is half gone. Because of 
this and for politeness’ sake, when Mrs. 
Tanaya smiles she puts her hand over her 
mouth. Her hair is black and coarse and 
she pulls it straight back, tying it in a 
knot over her neck and holding it there 
with a simple comb. Today she wears her 
mompe, the ugly pantaloons invented dur- 
ing the war to save cloth, along with a 
worn blouse. Her legs are bare, as they 
have been for many years. So, being 40 
years old, a plain woman, and poor to 
boot, Mrs. Tanaya spends little time with 
her toilet. 

Mrs. Tanaya is luckier than most wom- 
en. There was once a grove of trees near 
the house and the charred remains of the 
grove are now used to kindle her fire. 
Thus she has heat even when the charcoal 
ration doesn’t come, which happens all 
too frequently. She cooks the day’s rice 
supply in the morning, about three bowls 
apiece for each of them. These days the 
fine white Japanese rice is mixed with 
wheat, barley, American corn meal, or 
Irish or sweet potatoes to make it go 
further. 

When the rice and potato mixture is 
cooked and the sour bean soup is boiling 
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Home is now a scrap-tin 


» but the shattered trees are a blessing. They can be used for fuel. 


on one of the little terra-cotta 
braziers, Mrs. Tanaya steps to 
the door of the bedroom-dining- 
living room and awakens her hus- 
band and their young son with the 
announcement that breakfast is 
ready. While the two men are 
washing, she fills two tin lunch 
boxes with the rice mixture, puts 
in a spoonful of greens from her 
garden, and sets them aside for the 
men to take to work and school. 


At 5 a.m. Mrs. Tanaya ri 


Mitsuhiro, the 13-year-old son, 
sleepily folds the beds and stores 
them in the closets built into the 
back wall. After the men have 
eaten, they leave, saying simply, 
“We are going,” and getting the 
simple answer, “Then go.” Mrs. 
Tanaya washes the dishes. She fills 
one bowl with rice and another 
with soup, and places them on a 
tiny “god shelf” in the living 
room. Then she claps her hands to 


es, cooks th day’s rice, then wakes her family 


invoke the spirit of Buddha, clap- 
ping and bowing three times in 
the direction of the food. As any- 
one knows, it is useless to pray 
to a god who has not been awak- 
ened by clapping. 

Despite her thrice-weekly devo- 
tions, Mrs. Tanaya is not a reli- 
ious woman in the formal sense. 
In the old days, when she had a 
fine house with four rooms and a 
little garden with rocks and bushes 
and flowers. Mrs. Tanaya would 
place flowers with unadulterated 
rice and sake and bean soup and 
gleaming white radish on the god 
Shelf. But now the house and ‘the 
Buddha are burned, along with the 
tree, and there is no figure of the 
“Great Lord” in her house. 

“This house,” she will tell a 
visitor, “is too small to hold Bud- 
dha. It is enough to have religion 
in the mind.” As casually as she 
worships Buddha, she worships 
Shinto gods. “Now we are always 
thinking about the family and 
how to eat,” she says, “and we 
have no time to think about the 
gods. I thought the Tenno (the 
emperor) was a descendant of a 
god because I learned so. Now I 
cannot believe that. Society has 
changed, and I follow society.” 

So Mrs. Tanaya wastes little 
time with Buddha or the other 
gods. It is a clear day; she has the 
achine to do, and her beloved 
garden needs weeding and culti- 
vating. The washing Would not tax 
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even a weaker woman than Mrs. 
Tanaya, for these days she wears 
her clothes as long and as little 
as possible. There is not much 
soap and what there is is bad. 
When the tattered wash is on the 
line, Mrs. Tanaya takes up her hoe 
and walks to her garden, a patch 
about three blocks distant, where 
the taro, egg plant, corn, and rad- 
ish are half grown in the ash-col- 
ored earth and the sweet potatoes 
are just making a struggling start. 

While she works, Tales in the 
burned earth, Mrs. Tanaya thinks 
of her family and their struggles. 
For instance, what is one to do 
about elder daughter Shige, who 
is 24 and an elementary school 
teacher? She has married a poor 
carpenter. That is, she is living 
with him, but “the marriage is not 
yet registered,” as Mrs. Tanaya 
will frankly tell you. Marriages 
cost money and in these times who 
has the money for or the faith in 
ceremony? One has to worry, too, 
about Teruko, the 20-year-old 
“secondary” daughter, who lives 
with Mrs. Tanaya’s eldest sister at 
Fukushima. Teruko works in a 
bank and the pitfalls are great for 
a young working girl. These are 
days of low morals and the young 
people are not as they were. 

But digging in the earth, pick- 
ing bugs off the young plants, or 
pouring the stinking fertilizer 
from her own privy onto the rows, 
Mrs. Tanaya finds it hard to con- 
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sider these as real problems. One 
must accept such things and con- 
centrate one’s worries on the 
growth of the only son, Mitsuhiro. 

Mitsuhiro has grown as strong 
as any of her plants, stronger 
maybe, although he is small, like 
most Japanese boys. But he is shy- 
er than most and, like his mother, 
has almost no friends. Thinking of 
Mitsuhiro she warms with pride in 
his young strength and then grows 
cold with fear for him, for it is so 
hard to feed her family these days. 

What really worries Mrs. Tan- 
aya is not how little food she has 
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today but whether she will have 
any tomorrow. She had several 
thousand yen saved when the war 
ended, but since then the family 
has drawn all of it out of the bank 
to pay for food. Mr. Tanaya’s 
salary of 2,000 yen doesn’t go far, 
although it sounds like a lot and 
is twenty times, in yen, his salary 
before the war. He pays an income 
tax of 4,000 yen a year now. Un- 
til last year he called himself 
a contractor and _ consequently 
paid a “business tax” which 
brought his total taxes to 5,000 
yen. Now he has dropped the title 
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nd is merely a carpenter, and 
cicher in the bargain. 

The Tanayas don’t save money 
ny more. Expenses are heavy. 
Mrs. Tanaya spends about 1,500 
wen a month for dried fish, ra- 
tioned foods, pickled seaweed. and 
other foods. Then there are the in- 
cidental expenses. Electricity costs 
only about 19 yen a month, includ- 
ing the 5 yen radio tax. That is not 
too bad. But a family, even in 
these hard days of peace, must pay 
“social fees.” If a relation dies 
they must give at least 100 yen; if 
tthe deceased is an old and good 
friend, then 50 yen are required, 
and 20 for an “average friend.” 
‘The same is true of weddings, 


At their rice, soup, and radish breakjast, th 


which fortunately are rarely cele- 
brated since the peace. 

Mrs. Tanaya could not pay the 
220 yen a sho demanded by black 
marketeers for rice even if it were 
available. So, when the ration 
fails to come, as it often does, she 
goes to her home, borrows money 
from her father, who, like most 
farmers, is prospering now, and 
buys rice at the farm. This has to 
be smuggled into Tokyo, hidden 
in her rucksack and baggage. 

On her last trip it took two days 
of standing in line to get a ticket. 
She stood up in the train for the 
entire ten hours, squeezed between 
other determined women and men 
going to the country for the same 


e Tanayas eat noisily but talk little 
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purpose. As she came back past the 
police, her back bent under the 
heavy knapsack, her damp hands 
clutching her furoshiki (carrying 
kerchief ), and her face a study in 
innocence, she was very much 
frightened. She has been afraid to 
go again because too many people 
have been caught. 

Mrs. Tanaya eats her noon meal 
hurriedly, puts the bowls on their 
shelf, and walks outside. Today is 
ration day. The store where dis- 
tributions are made is just outside 
the high wooden fence. When the 
puffing, charcoal-burning truck ar- 
rives loaded with flour sacks, she 
quickly draws on a clean cotton 
skirt and blouse, slips into her best 
geta, and clops away to join the 
other women. 

Mrs. Tanaya falls in behind 
Mrs. Okuno, a lady who lives with 
her three children in a tin hut 
within the Tanaya enclosure. An 
American woman would feel right 
at home in the conversations that 
run up and down a Japanese ration 
line—that is, once the formalities 
are over. First they bow low and 
address their preliminary remarks 
to the ground. 

“How are you?” 

“How are you?” 

“It is a long time since the last 
time.” 

“A long time.” 

“How is your honorable hus- 
band?” 


“Ha! Thank you very much, he 
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is well, through you.” And so on, 
until every one in both families has 
been asked after and the assurance 
given that they are well through 
the grace of the asker—even 
though some of them may be on 
the point of death. When the 
honorable family is disposed of, 
the two stand erect again to talk 
of less honorable things face to 
face. Food is the main subject of 
discussion. Each tells the other 
“secret” ways of obtaining rice, 
although both have told each other 
the same things many times be- 
fore. Then there are the rumors 
of food shortages, rising prices, 
new ways of eating strange Amer- 
ican foods, and especially what to 
do with corn meal, which doesn’t 
taste good raw or fried or baked. 

There is a lot of talk about 
Americans. To the Japanese wom- 
en and their husbands, the con- 
querors are a puzzling combina- 
tion of good and bad. But they 
often thank their gods for “Mar- 
shal” MacArthur, who seems to 
spend all his time doing things for 
the Japanese people. They will 
never forget the months of April 
and May when there was no ration 
and women like Mrs. Tanaya were 
cooking all kinds of weeds from 
their gardens in an effort to fill 
the stomachs of their families. 
Then MacArthur sent food, some 
of it strange, but all of it edible— 
although some of the women did 
unwittingly use hard cakes of de- 
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vdrated soup for soap. Since 
sen, “Marshal” MacArthur has 
ved them many times with Amer- 
san foods, and they are relying 
1 his benevolence to carry them 
srough the hard months ahead. 

After leaving the corn meal in 
ae house. she walks down the lane 


toward the high buildings and the 
dirty, black market 
stalls that grow at their feet. 

In ‘ne market there are hundreds 
of Japanese wives: toothy women 
wearing soiled mompe, 
blouses over un 


swarming 


loose 


und breasts, and 
noisy geta on bare feet. There is 


little haggling in the stinking 
lanes of canvas and wooden shops. 
The Japanese woman is resigned. 
She is resigned to democracy, as 
she was resigned to dictatorship. 
She is resigned to troubled peace 
as she was to war. She is resigned 
to poor housing, bad food, and 
high prices. Fate has made it so. 
All one can hope for is an extra 
slice of radish or a larger piece of 
fish if the vendor is nice. 

At last Mrs. Tanaya returns to 
a fish stall where a price within 
her budget had been quoted by the 
insolent vendor. She brushes the 
flies from three pieces of fish, 
watches the vendor weigh them, 
and pays his price—50 yen each. 

From the market, Mrs. Tanaya 
walks to the street that leads 
through the canyon of high build- 
ings. The sidewalks there are lined 
with shiny new wooden stalls sell- 
ing wooden clogs, cheap toys, 
kitchen ware, and oddments inter- 
esting to people with a fatter 
pocketbook than Mrs. Tanaya’s. In 
one of the windows of a depart- 
ment store is a manikin wearing a 
fine kimono of orange and green, 
a kimono to dream about. Mrs. 
_Tanaya couldn’t buy it, even if the 
“government permitted the sale of 
such fineries. She has not had a 
new dress in ten years, although 
she has been able to get army 
shirts and pants for her son and 
husband through the rationing sys- 
tem. Mrs. Tanaya’s wardrobe in- 
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cludes five summer dresses, fragile 
and patched now, ten winter 
dresses, mostly kimonos, two pairs 
of straw sandals or zori, and six 
pairs of worn geta. She needs un- 
dergarments badly, but she’s not 
interested in new dresses. So she 
stops briefly in front of the win- 
dow and walks quickly home with 
her dreams in her head and her 
fish in her hand. 

At home, she blows up the fire 
and puts the dried sweet potatoes 
on to boil. There is no rice for 
dinner, ever, these days. Tonight 
there are plums pickled in brine, 
greens from the garden, and 
broiled fish with the potatoes. 

A neighbor comes to sit with 
Mr. Tanaya after dinner. They talk 
politics while Mrs. Tanaya washes 
the dishes. No woman ever drops 
into her home for a cup of tea, 
and a chat. For, like most country- 
born women, Mrs. Tanaya does not 
consider this city her home. Her 
home is the little village where she 
was born, where her husband was 
born, and where her ancestors 
have lived and died for centuries. 

Her husband, however, has 
many friends. They come in the 
evenings to drink tea and discuss 
politics and the problems of ex- 
istence. This evening the tenor of 
their talk is pessimistic. Mrs. 
Tanaya doesn’t like to hear such 
talk because it depresses her. She 
is glad when her husband’s guest 
has drunk his tea and gone home. 
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‘Mitsuhiro plays the radio soft- 
. listening to the American 
rmed Forces Radio. Mr. and 
‘rs. Tanaya find American music 
ard to understand, but Mitsuhiro 
ad his sisters are fond of it. 
+metimes Mrs. Tanaya is irritated 
the noisy American jazz bands, 
at she feels, like most Japanese 
others. that, if her children are 
. live in this new world, they must 
nderstand such things. But when 
ne is alone and the radio emits 
hat she calls “jagga jagga 
ausic,” she turns it off. 

Tonight Mr. and Mrs. Tanaya 
‘iscuss the new house they are go- 
ag to build. For the thousandth 
me Mr. Tanaya tells his wife how 
ucky they are to have the little 
‘ile of lumber, now outside the 
couse waiting for Mr. Tanaya to 
ise it. The house, Mrs. Tanaya 
ays, as she always does at the end 
sf such a conversation, will, she 
aopes, be beautiful and pleasing 
© her husband. 

Then she announces that the 
jath is ready. Mr. Tanaya always 
stumbles about being first, for he 
san’t sit and soak as long as he 
would like. But Mrs. Tanaya in- 
sists on the ancient order in this 
matter. The eldest person is al- 
ways first, then the sons, then the 
wife, and the young daughters. 
The Tanayas are able to bathe only 
twice a week, ‘and they enjoy it 
fully. When Mr. Tanaya has 
soaped himself with the hard, 
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latherless Japanese soap and 
washed himself off with a basin 
of water poured on frugally by 
his wife, he steps into the bath 
and sinks up to his ears in the 
scalding water. When at last Mr. 
Tanaya comes out, it is Mitsuhiro’s 
turn. As Mrs. Tanaya helps her 
husband into bed, puts the ash tray 
at his head and lights his cigarette 
butt, she calls to Mitsuhiro to warn 
him against wasting water. 

When the boy has finished and 
is tucked into his futong, Mrs. 
Tanaya undresses and, holding the 
wet washcloth modestly in front 
of her, steps into the bath. She 
washes herself and then climbs 
into the high tub, sighing deeply 
at the only luxury that still re- 
mains to her little family. At last, 
hearing her husband’s snores in 
the next room, she reluctantly 
pulls herself out of the bath, dries 
herself, and slips into bed herself. 

Her day is finished and she rests 
her head on the hard pillow, elad 
that it is finished. Outside, the 
wind catches the loose tin of the 
pantry roof and makes light, 
creaking noises, and the tall weeds 
rustle against the paper windows. 
To the sounds of the wind stirring 
the tin and the weeds, to the sound 
of the breathing of her husband 
and son, Mrs. Tanaya, like thou- 
sands of other “average” Japanese 
women in Tokyo, goes to sleep, 
not happy, not unhappy, just 
living. 
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Mask of Lincoln in Sandburg’s study 


LTHOUGH CARL SANDBURG is 

famous principally as a poet, 
there is a good possibility that he 
will be remembered longest as the 
most sensitive and spiritually sym- 
pathetic of Lincoln biographers. 
The very fact that he is a poet, 
and a peculiarly American poet, 
has contributed incalculably to his 
ability to catch the spirit of the 
great Civil War President. 

In a sense, Sandburg’s whole 
life has been a preparation for the 
mammoth, six-volume reconstruc- 
tion of facts, visions, plain talk, 
and poetic interpretations which is 
his life of Lincoln. It was a re- 
creation which was also a pure 
creation, something which could 
never have been written except by 


® Louis Untermeyer, poet and_bio- 
grapher in his own right, has been a 
leading critic and anthologist of Amer- 
ican poets for the past twenty-five years. 
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BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


The Ma 


Carl Sandburg’s great wor Kk 


are based on a lifetime 


of listening to the people 


a poet who had listened to “the | 
learning and blundering people.” 
Sandburg’s intuition amplifi oy 
the bare items of Lincoln’s birth. 
His sensitivity condenses to an 
elegy the death of Nancy Hanks, 
makes a lyric out of the tragic ro- 
mance with Ann Rutledge, and cal-_ 
culates precisely the effect of the_ 
Dred Scott decision on Lincoln’s- 
political attitude. The newspaper- — 
man joins hands with the visionary | 
and reaches new heights in his pro- 
logue and epilogue to the Gettys- 
burg Address. No biographer has 
ever accomplished so extraordi- 
nary a union of documents and 
dreams. 
A great rhapsodizer, like his 
predecessor Walt Whitman, Car] 
Sandburg has freely ranged the 
country for the subject matter of 
his poetry. He has celebrated the 
native scene in practically all its” 
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phases, from the windy shouting 
of the metropolis (“Chicago, Hog 
Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of 
Wheat, Player with Railroads, and 
Freight Handler to the Nation’) 
to the silence of the fog which 
moves over the city “on little cat 
feet”; from violent jazz fantasias, 
in which the drums, traps, banjos, 
and horns cry “like a racing car 
slipping away from a motorcycle- 
cop,” to delicate and hushed noc- 
turnes in a deserted brickyard. 
Like Whitman, Sandburg uses the 
language of his time; he mixes 
the most tenuous images with the 
current idiom, strengthening his 
ancestral Swedish mysticism with 
good American slang, answering 
Whitman’s plea for “limber, last- 
ing, fierce words.” He has defined 
poetry in various ways, as “the 
opening and closing of a door.” 
and, in an unforgettably homely 
epigram, as “the synthesis of hya- 
cinths and biscuits.” 

He was born Charles August 
Sandburg, January 6, 1878, in 
western Illinois, in the little town 
of Galesburg. The Sandbures 
were peasants in the old country, 
and Carl’s father, who had only.a 
few months of schooling in Swe- 
den, never was quite at home with 
the English language. 

Although Galesburg had a popu- 
lation of only 15,000 people, the 
town had three colleges. Young 
Carl entered one of these, Lom- 
bard, but -he spent much of his 
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time at the Knox College campus, 
a place where, according to local 
legend, Abraham Lincoln first 
spoke up against slavery. One - 
thing is indisputable: Lincoln and— 


* Douglas had one of their cele- 


brated debates on the Knox Col- 
lege campus. 

At 13, Carl went to work de- 
livering milk. Whitman spouted 
Shakespeare riding on top of the 
Broadway busses and declaimed 
Homer while crossing on the 
Brooklyn ferry; Sandburg adapted 
Gray’s “‘Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard” to the rhythms of 
the horse’s hoofs and the rattle of 
wagon wheels. In his mid-teens he 
became a pottery worker, then a 
stagehand at the local opera house. 
then porter and bootblack in a 
barbershop—he recalls that one of 
the greatest honors was the black- 
ing of fifteen pairs of Senatorial 
shoes on the day of a Congress- 
man’s funeral. In his late teens 
he worked as a house-painter and 
washed dishes in a Kansas City 
restaurant. e 

At 20, with no future to call 
his own, he enlisted as a soldier 
in the Spanish-American War, saw 
service in Puerto Rico, came home 
and worked out his tuition in col- 
lege by serving as janitor of the 
gymnasium. He also became cap- 
tain of the football team, editor 
of the college paper, and, at 26, 
published a little sheaf of random 
prose and free verse entitled Jn 
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a in life, tty it went ‘practically 
I mnoticed. Twelve years later— 
fter he had struggled to earn a 
ving as an itinerant lecturer and 
newspaperman—Sandburg startled 
che country with the alternately 
cough and tender Chicago Poems. 
_ The poet made huge strides in 
ME cihuskers ; Smoke and Steel; 
Slabs of the Sunburnt West; Good 
Morning, America; and The Peo- 
ple, Yes. His imaginative humor 
rollicked in 
children, notably Rootabaga 
Stories, nonsense tales for the 
young which were fables for the 
adult. As a poetic folklorist Sand- 
burg assembled a massive collec- 
tion of native words and music in 
The American Songbag, gathered 
by ear from work-gangs, hoboes, 
hill folk, cowboys, and convicts. 
, Although Sandburg grew to be 


Reminder 


firmly grounde 
and dignity they claim for thems 
attainment of peace is thus an achi 


several books for | 


category, for Abraham Line 
The War Years. he 

Sandburg has also iinet : 
himself in ahr field—the rela-_ 
tively new art of recording. Al- — 
bums have been made of his 
sonorous readings from his long 
and prophetic The People, Yes, a 
litany of democracy, and from 
Cowboy Songs and Negro Spirit- 
uals, grassroot songs sung in the ‘ 
simple yet subtle style of a rare: Aa 
of balladry. 

At 70, Sandburg is—he has we 
ways been—the voice of the com- 
mon man, and it is only natural 
that his biography of Abraham — 
Lincoln should express for all 
time the spirit of that uncommon 
man who was the common denomi- 
nator of humanity. 
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‘As never before the world needs brotherhood. The family of nations must practice Fe 


brotherhood now if it is to have peace in the future. 
d in the willingness of nations to grant to other nations every right 
elves—which is the essence of brotherhood. The 


ievement of the human spirit. Similarly, national 


Pacts and treaties must be 


unity and strength depend upon the willingness of men of all creeds, races, and na- 


tional origins in America to respec 


t one another’s rights and to cooperate as citizens 


in all areas of common conviction, concern, and responsibility. 


President Harry S. Truman 


* All men are brothers 


er 


(American Brotherhood Week, Feb. 22-29) 
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Drawings \ Richard Taylor 


BY IRWIN EDMAN 


iE HAS TAKEN me something like” 


i eee fii Bas 


twenty-five years to wake up to 3 
the fact that no law compels the — 


unwilling to accept an invitation — 


- 


to a formal dinner party. Even — 
now that I have made so liberating. — 


a discovery, I find that once in a 
while I still succumb, largely, I 


a 


think, through horrified fascina-. 


tion and Seale because I cannot, 


after an interval, quite convince — 


myself that the whole institution 
can be quite as bad as memory 
presents it, 

I remember the last time (or 
was it the time before that?) , when 


I arrived, by design, a fashionable — 
few minutes after the eight o’clock — 


fixed by the invitation. I was 
ushered up the grand stairway to 
the drawing room where my host- 
ess was putting the last touches 
to the flowers and my host the last 
touch to his black tie. The lady 
greeted, me with delight. She was 


® Irwin Edman, popular professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University, is 
the author of many engaging essays, the 
latest of which are collected in Philoso- 
pher’s Holiday and Philosopher’s Quest. 
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so pleased, she said, that I had 
»come a few minutes early. It would 
give her a chance to talk to me 
about a dozen things she had been 
-saving up to discuss. My host, less 
effusive, offered me a cigarette. 
‘Whatever my hostess had wished 
‘to discuss had to be postponed, be- 
cause three or four couples flowed 
into the room at- that moment, 
there was a chatter of introduc- 
tions, and almost at once the cock- 
tails appeared. I found myself, 
having accepted a Martini I did 
not want and an anchovy canapé I 
detested, talking to a dowager 
who sweetly remarked to me how 
nice it was that the season had be- 
gun. As it was now late in Novem- 
ber, I was not quite clear as to just 
what season she had in mind. 

“My season,” I said churlishly, 
“began about two months ago,” 
referring provincially to the aca- 
demic year at the university where 
I teach. 


“Oh, but people have just got’ 


back from Southampton,” she said. 
I am afraid it became fairly 
clear in the next few minutes that 


the Boil 


A iid After his ordeal by dinner party, Bs 


the professor bites: the hand that fed him e 
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I inhabited a realm quite below . 
her notice. We continued to talk, 
both of us meanwhile trying to spy 
somebody we should have some- | 
thing to say to. A Southampton — 
fellow traveller caught her eye; — 
and a moment later I was engaged _ 
in conversation with a dark, rather 
spiritual-looking elderly lady who, 
unless I was very much mistaken, 
was saying something about’ ~ 
Proust. From the Southampton  — 
set to a party @ la Madame Ver- 
durin was, I reflected, not too great 
a leap, and I was about to quote a 
sentence from the last part of 
Remembrance of Things Past to 
show the lady how far I had man- 
aged to get. But here now was my 
hostess murmuring to me the name 

of my dinner partner and some- 
thing about her being the wife of 

an admiral. 

Now I have had fairly tough 
assignments in the way of dinner 
partners in my day. But the Ad- 
miral’s wife was by all odds con- 
versationally the most invulner- 
able. Except that she had the pro- + 
portions of a small ship, there 
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g about her to : 

the sea. Destroyer she might have 
been called, if I were to judge 

what she did to my spirits, but she 

lacked the grace of that class of 

naval vessel. 

I tried the usual social gambits. 
It was quite clear after a moment 
or two that the lady had not read 
any good books lately, had no in- 
terest in music, had never heard of 
the arts. We knew no one in com- 
- mon, and she had never met our 
hostess before. I tried to recall 
odds and ends of naval lore I had 
come across in literature, but the 
only thing I could think of was 
the Great Mutiny in the English 
Navy, and that did not seem ap- 
__ propriate. The Admiral’s wife had 


“suggest 


“a 


depressingly 
what I did or 
ested in. rere: 
Finally, just before it came time 
for me to turn to the lady at my 
right, the Admiral’s wife told me_ 
that the following week, on her 
birthday, a new battleship was to — 
be commissioned (the Admiral 
was always so thoughtful about — 
such things), and that she was to — 
break a bottle of champagne over 
it. I was just about ready with a ~ 
fusillade of fascinating questions — 
when the Admiral’s wife was ena 


4 b 


be. 
& 
Ah, I said to myself as I turned 4 
away, perhaps when the Admiral — 
married her she was _ beautiful. a 
3 


\N} | | i 


ee y 


rn then, with relief, to the lady 
a my left. And yet not entirely 
ith relief, I must admit. For 
ough my new conversation-part- 
=r looked more promising. it 
eant after al] that I had to start 


ver. At an informal party one 
un, of course, relax for a moment 


- two and let others carry the 
all, or be recharged by the gen- 
-al give and take. But not by the 
rotocol of the formal dinner. 
Shall we eat our soup before it 
rows cold?” said a considerate 
inner partner to me once. “We 


Sea 


-I must turn now as I had to_ 


4} fa cm Stage 7, eS 
can t ter.” By the time 
had consumed the soup it was too 


late to talk to her, and then, as 
now, I had to turn to the other 
lady. But I have always cherished 


that memory. . 


This one should have been easi- 


er. She was pretty and looked 
quite intelligent, and she at once 
expressed an interest in education. 


I taught philosophy, she said she 


knew, and therefore I must cer- 
‘tainly know where her two teen- 
aged children ought to go to 
school. I tried to protest that I 


knew little about schools and that — 


I did not know her children. Well, 
I must meet them sometime. Mean- 
while, for fear, perhaps, that I 
should miss the opportunity, she 


il 


awe = 


Solem 


‘ 


, tol : : E 
bit ieee ee ties next two 
courses. One was, if I recall cor- 


rectly, an extrovert. the other an 


introvert. a 


‘Of course, she would love even- 
tually to send them to Columbia 


_ to~study with me, but her father 
who was a Yale man insisted the 


boy should go to Yale, and though 
Vassar was not perfect, indeed in 
some ways rather stuffy, she felt 


that it would after all be nice to_ 


have her daughter go to the same 
college she had attended. Yet on 
_ the other hand, I thought I heard 
her saying as the butler poured 
some claret, children ought to de- 
cide for themselves. didn’t I think ? 

I was about to tell her that I 
didn’t think, when the Admiral’s 


wife, unattended again, suddenly 


_ became quite loquacious. 


I managed an air of varnished 
attention but my mind kept wan- 
dering among confused memories 
of other such dinner parties. There 
was one, [ seemed to remember, in 
which the guests had all been 


_- giants in the realms of finance, 


with one or two humble excep- 
tions. As we all emerged at the 
end of the evening, the sidewalk 
was lined with waiting limousines 
and chauffeurs. One gentleman 
suddenly observed that I was 
standing there, apparently naked 
and defenseless, without a limou- 
sine at my call. 


“Couldn’t we.” he said in a tone 
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ing.” I said to her. 


thing?” tA REE aig 
Deollected: my Sots “outlets 
to say as blandly as I could th 
1 thought I could prea a taxi 
this once. a 
And then I thought of one grand 
lady who seemed to know a great 
deal about current books. 3 
“You do a great deal of read- 


“ay ell somebody in the family 
has to,” she answered, aye hus- 
band simply hasn’t the time.” 

Naturally, I asked her what be 
husband did. 

“Oh. he’s the Governor of this 
State,” she said. : 
~ And finally, I thought of that 
dinner partner who, ave re- 
turned from thirty years of haunt. 
ing the Ritz and points adjacent 
in Space remarked that the Social 
Register was no longer what it 
used to be. : 
“Does anybody,” 1. asked in. 
some consternation, “still take the 
Social Register seriously ?” 
“But how could they,” she said, 
“considering the people who get 
into it nowadeyars : 

I came out of my reverie to dis- 
cover that my companion was tell- 
ing me all about bridge-playing 
among faculty wives at Annapolm 
She hadg t noted my absence. | 

Eventually, I managed somehow 
to get seated in our host’s study 
with the other gentlemen. There, 
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r coffee and brandy and soda, 
was possible at last to relax. 
sere were two or three tycoons 
=sent who could be well trusted 
keep things moving. I had a 
xsue feeling that it only I were 
i by that time so dulled, I could 
rve learned a great deal. 
*One financial mogul held forth 
inflation in a manner that ought 
ttainly to have made that sub- 
st clear. He had scarcely fin- 
aed when a government official 
an to polish off the interna- 
‘nal situation. I am certain that 
any people would have given 
sir eyeteeth to have heard his 
mfidences in that distinguished 
ime-ministerial-looking library. 
at as it was, I seemed to be listen- 


ing “in the confidence of this 
room” to things I had just read 
in the evening paper. 

“Shall we join the ladies?” I 
eventually heard as from a great 
distance, for the brandy, the deep 
divan, and the conversation had 
lulled me into a blissful somno- 
lence. We filed into the drawing 
room and within ten seconds my 
hostess was upon me again: 

“Now. let me see. I don’t want 
you to talk with the Admiral’s 
wife again, though she loved you. 
You must come over here and sit 
by Mrs. Thane. You know she and 
her husband are the anthropologi- 
cal couple. They were in Central 
Africa only three years ago. 
You’ve read their book, of course, 


_ pologist, I expressed, in the weak- 
est of voices, maximum enthusiasm 
- for hearing about the two Central 
_ African tribes. In prim, clear, 
- academic accents she proceeded to 
tell me, spending considerable 
‘time on the curious lack of gram- 
mar in the language. Just separate 
‘staccato words, I gathered, noth- 
ing coherent at all. But some of 
the words, it appeared, were as 
long as whole sentences with us. 
I uttered a few separate staccato 
_ words myself, nothing coherent at 
all, and listened glazedly to an ac- 
count of the status of fathers-in- 
law among the Central Africans. 
IT was just becoming adjusted to 
4 semiconscious listening when I 
5 saw my hostess heaving into view. 
: ~“You mustn’t monopolize Mrs. 
Thane,” she said, “I want her to 
save some of her good stories for 
other people. And I want you to 
meet the wife of Mr. D., the well- 
d known English novelist, who is 
: - visiting this country.” 

From the Central Africans I was 
switched in a trice to the Middle 
West, for the wife of the British 
novelist had been accompanying 
her husband on a lecture trip and 
she was full of wonder and delight 
at the true-blue American quality 
of the corn belt. While she sang 
the praises of Iowa, I feebly strug- 
gled to flog myself into what under 
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~ eonclusion that all of it had been_ 


al 
W 
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countered with Kent, and in 
turn for her delight in the cow- 
boy, I celebrated the virtues of 
the Cockney. : 

Suddenly and quietly my hostess 
arose. Everyone as by a prear 
ranged signal arose, too. It was 
eleven o’clock, blessed hour of re- 
lease. Within five minutes I wa: 
walking home. The night air wa 
wonderfully refreshing, blowin; 
away the fumes of Central Africa 
the heat of the Middle West, the 
lanes of English villages, and the 


There are doubtless more awk- 
ward ways of coming to know peo- 
ple than a formal dinner party, 
but at the moment I could not 
think of any. I came again to the 


perfect waste of time. I should, I 
said to myself, never be found at 
such goings-on again. Yet I sus. 
pect that, in six months or so, I 
shall begin to believe that it en- 
larges one’s social experience to 
participate in this fine flowering 
of civilization. I shall begin to 
think of all the wit and beauty, 
the eminence and wisdom that may 
be found in such a gathering. I 
shall think of the pearls I should 
hear or utter. In short, I am afrai 1 
that, if anyone ever asks me ageing 


I shall go. 
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| services under a single civilian 
BS. secretary has not united them 
on a single strategy for fighting an 
atomic war. There are conflicting 
theories in the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force; and in those 
theories, disturbing signs that 
military orthodoxy is again acting 
as a brake on thinking out an an- 
swer that may mean life or death. 
- Until that utopian day when a 
powerful world organization can 
guarantee peace, our national 
safety hangs largely upon clear 
thinking by the military author- 
ities. How exactly do they plan 
to cope with the atomic bomb ? 


© Bernard Brodie of Yale served with 
Naval Intelligence and with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy during the war. He is 
author of A Layman’s Guide to Naval 
Strategy and The Absolute Weapon. 


It demands a post-Hireshima : 
strategy, but standpat thinking hobbl : 


our Armed Services 


HE UNIFICATION of the armed 


If its implications are as revolu- 
tionary as sober strategists imag- 
ine, then even our most recent war 
experience is of limited value in 
planning for the future. We are 
asking the soldier to throw out 
most of his intellectual stock-in- 
trade. It is important to know how 
willing he is to oblige. Yt ae 

If the next war should begin _ 
with reciprocal mass attacks with — 
atomic bombs against centers of 
population and industry—that is, 
with simultaneous bombing by | 
both sides—it is probable that the b 
decisive phase of that war would 
be short. Vast devastation would 
be’ concentrated within a brief — 
time, and the means for’ fitting 
out large-scale overseas operations 
would disappear even before prep- 
aration for the operations was well 
begun. The Army and Air Force 
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esist the idea 


such a war is fought they will 


_ haye to do the fighting. The Navy, 
on the other hand, might find that 
_ by the time it got “squared away” 


to do its particular job, the whole 


industrial base for its operations 
had vanished into thin but radio- 
active air. 


In the past the Navy was cor- 


rectly considered our first line of 
_ defense. But as Mahan pointed out 


again and again, sea power takes 


_ time to achieve its effects. Given 
three to five years; superior sea 


power is likely to prove decisive 
in any major war. But how can an 
atomic war last three to five years? 
Perhaps it could if one side had 
a monopoly of atomic bombs and 
not too many of them. However, 
there seems to be general agree- 
ment that even if such a situation 
exists today, it is bound to disap- 
pear within a score of years. 
Whether or not the Navy is in- 
herently more conservative than 
the Army, one would expect it to 
accept the revolutionary aspects of 
the atomic bomb somewhat more 
skeptically than its sister services. 
This writer recently had the privi- 
lege of interviewing, under the 
auspices of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of 
Congress, top-ranking Navy off- 
cers on the strategic implications 
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‘ our war—they would have — 
‘much to relearn if they accepted 
 it—but at least they know that if 


ee Age ct DIM alae ir ys 
of a seventy- of the atomic bomb. nc 
sible in this limited space to an 


lyze the technical argument, 
it is not unfair to say that they 
consistently played down the m 
tary significance of the bomb and 
emphasized the reasons why we 
could afford to postpone the in- 
evitable adjustment. = 

Basically the Navy argument 
rested on two propositions: (1)_ 
the rocket of two or three thou- 
sand miles range is at least 
twenty-five years off, and (2) the 
subsonic long range carrier, that — 
is, the ordinary heavy bomber, is 
not a sufficiently reliable vehicle — 
for carrying so scarce and expen- — 
sive an object as the atomic bomb. — 

The first of these two proposi- 
tions is probably true, though — 
there are experts in the field of ; 
guided missiles who deny it. It is 
a question of how much effort one — 
puts into the development. The — 
second point, however, implies 5 
that the atomic bomb must contin- 
ue indefinitely to be a scarce and _ 
expensive weapon. “Scarce” and 
“expensive” are relative terms, — 
and while it is no doubt true that 
the atomic bomb will remain 
scarce and expensive relative to 
TNT bombs, it is questionable 
that it will long remain so relative 
to its destructive power. 

The emphasis on scarcity is by — 
no means confined to the Navy. — 
General H. H. Arnold, formerly — 


commander of the Air Force, ob- — 
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sible every one must be delivered 
to its intended target.” He added 
hat the very heavy bomber is as 
yet the only way to deliver the 
atomic bomb, but insisted that it 
scan be “certain of success” only 
wwhen the user has air superiority. 


Since this would presumably de- 


rpend on fighter support, he im- 


yplicitly agrees that bombers are 
‘not by themselves a sufficiently re- 
liable means of delivering atomic 
‘bombs. Despite the considerable 
loose talk about long-range fight- 
‘ers, heavy bombers have thus far 
always enjoyed a much greater 
range than contemporary fighters. 


eral Arnold in support of a 
Navy thesis, it should be pointed 
out that there is a substantial dif- 
ference of opinion between Air 
Force and Navy leaders on the 
race between the offense and the 
defense in strategic bombing. The 
Navy apparently feels that the 
combination of radar, antiaircraft 
guided rockets with proximity 
fuses, and large-calibre rocket 
projectiles on jet-propelled fighter 
planes has given a marked advan- 
tage to the defense over the of- 
fense. The opposite was true in 
the recent war. 


As Admiral D. C. Ramsey has 


GS” LONG as one is quoting Gen- 
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‘agreed by the Army Air Force 


) means that as nearly as pos- 


Pi oT 


it an Ss eee, Oy ae 
‘I believe it is generally = 
that in the marginal situation — 
which existed over Germany in 
1944. the mere addition to the Ger- 
man armament of our radio prox- 
imity fuse for antiaircraft pro- — 
jectiles would have defeated our 
strategic bombing. If to the radio 
proximity fuse had been added a 
large production of jet fighters, the — Be 
air over, Germany would have be- 
longed to Hitler.” No doubt the 
Air Force would agree to the pro- 
position as thus put, but it would 
certainly add that offense does not 
stand still. It is public knowledge 
that we already have jet-powered 
bombers, and it is an easily dem- — 
onstrated fact that the faster both 
bombers and fighters become, the a 
more difficult becomes the prob- 
lem of intercepting for the latter. : 


However, both services. would 
probably agree that it makes a zs 
ereat deal of difference who isdo- 
ing the attacking and who. the 
defending. 


The point glossed over in the 
Navy’s reasoning that the heavy 
bomber is “not a sufficiently reli- 
able vehicle for carrying the 
atomic bomb” is that the reliabili- 
ty necessary in any carrier depends 
on the number of atomic bombs 
available. With TNT | bombs, 
such huge tonnages must be de- 
livered to accomplish strategic re- 
sults that even the largest air force 
must use the same bombing plane 
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e of reliability in an ai 
Since an A-bomb which 
ts target is worth the sacrifice 
not only of its own carrier but 
_of several others, it follows that, 
sufficient bombs and carriers are 
~ available, atomic bombs do not 
require as “reliable” a means of 
delivery as ordinary bombs. 
__ The critical question, of course, 
is what number is “sufficient” ? The 
armed forces have universally 
evaded that question. But to rush 
in where admirals fear to tread, 
one might conjecture that posses- 
sion of even 300 atomic bombs 
would allow a warring nation to 
spend a considerable number in 
the effort to deliver them. If a gen- 
eral staff felt that 150 bombs 
dropped on the enemy’s cities 
would be decisive, it could face 
with relative equanimity the loss 
of one out of every two A-bomb 
carriers launched. Such a rate of 
loss could not be tolerated with 
TNT bombs, except for rare and 
very special targets. 
Now, is it reasonable to toy with 
the figure of 300 atomic bombs if 
one limits conjecture to the com- 
ing ten to fifteen years? We know 
that the United States is already 
making bombs and that fissionable 
materials can be stored and ac- 
cumulated. The figures of current 
production and the maximum fea- 
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’s ability to reach a target and 


a commodity of great scarcit 
very high unit cost, but how lo: 
it will remain so is a crucial and 
unsettled question. 


T MAY WELL BE that no one 

knows the answer to this ques- 
tion. But there are several men 
who do know how many bombs are — 
being produced by the U. S. and — 
who have some idea of how much — 
production could be expanded if — 
the need arose. Admiral Ramsey, ~ 
who is probably one of this group, ~ 
has said in a published letter that — 
“it seems now to be quite a risky 
assumption on which to base major 
conclusions that atomic bombs — 
may be available in amounts up 
to 5.000 by 1960.” Would the ad-_ 
miral say the same thing if the — 
figure were 300 instead of 5,000? — 

Not only do we not know how — 
much under 5,000 to expect by — 
1960, but; more important, we do 4 
not know how persons like Ad-— 
miral Ramsey arrive at their de- 
ductions. To possess accurate data — 
is one thing; to keep one’s mind — 
open to the whole range of pos- 
sible conclusions to be derived — 
from the data is quite another. So 
long as the data remain secret, we. 
lack any solid basis for criticizing — 
the views of the Navy or the other © 
armed forces. But we are entitled 
to the opinion that the Navy’s 
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will be able to manufac- 
many more bombs in ten to 
teen years than, let us say, the 
assians. Most discussion of the 
ject has centered on when the 
‘viet Union will produce its first 
omic bomb. This is less impor- 
nt than the relative numbers 
nich the Soviets and we will have 
any given time after they have 
-oduced their first. If bombs re- 
ain difficult to produce, and 
arce in the absolute sense, then 
_periority in numbers becomes 
“ry significant. What is too often 
verlooked is the fact that this ad- 
antage will increase greatly in the 
ear future, for by the time the 
sviets produce their first bomb 
e will have many more bombs 
xan we have now. 

The third point which the Navy 
.akes in its report is that the kind 
F force necessary to fight a war 
fteen or more years from now 
ould not necessarily be suitable 
yr a war occurring sooner. It is 
eld that whatever the ultimate im- 
lications of the atomic bomb, we 
wust rely on conventional weapons 
1 the interim period. This is a 
alid and important point. But the 
uestion remains: How long is 
fteen years? Considering the 
hanges that may have to be made 
1 that period, there is no time 
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tactical lessons of Bikini. 
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To hold that Navy thinking lags. : 


behind Army thinking is not nec-. — 


essarily to praise the Army. One — 
does not call the tortoise speedy _ 
because he overtakes the sleeping 
hare. The War Department: paper — 
interpreting the strategic signifi- — 
cance of the atomic bomb—which 
the Army prepared after the Navy 
paper had been made available— = 
did show considerably less devo- 
tion to the status quo ante Hiro- 
shima. It should satisfy anybody 
but a crank that the Army is will- | 
ing to look ahead and make some 
far-reaching and painful adjust- 
ments. One can wonder, of course, 
how much this paper, which of 
necessity was hastily prepared in 
one section of the Pentagon Build- 
ing, actually reflects the opinion — 
of the bulk of Army leadership. 
The paper itself reveals that the 
Army had not done much impor- 
tant thinking on the subject. 

Most of its major points were 
substantially the same as those 
made publicly by certain civilian 
writers as much as a year earlier. 
If those points are indeed bor- 
rowed, it is significant that the 
Army should have accepted them, 
But equally significant is that 
after a year the Army had so little 
to contribute that was new. To be 
sure, there is always the matter of 
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“security,” which may serve to ‘ 
-_ conceal honest thinking as well as 
the absence of it. 
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The War Department presenta- 


tion of the Army’s job in adjust-_ 
ing itself to the atomic bomb 


boils down to three points: (1) 
continuing research and develop- 
ment in the field of military weap- 
ons are of paramount importance 
for our national security; (2) the 
development of the atomic bomb 
and of long-range aerial vehicles 
to carry it requires our military 


establishment to be ready to fight 


a war rather than merely to pre- 
pare for wartime expansion; and 
(3) the forces must be highly 
mobile so that only a small num- 
ber will be needed, and they must 
be well balanced. 

One cannot logically take excep- 
tion to any of these points, but 


_ they are very general and lack any 


indication of how the Army in- 
tends to implement them. One 
would like to know, for example, 
whether the Army is in fact guided 
by the doctrine of “research above 
all” in preparing its own budget- 
ary needs. The term “balanced 
force” has become a military shib- 
boleth, too often used simply to 
beg the recurring question: “What 
is the proper composition of our 
military establishment?” The sin- 
gle.sentence in the Army paper 
which lists the conventional com- 
ponents does not even reflect the 
growing magnitude of the problem. 
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offensive,” we must devote a high- 


. , 1 eee 
stress on preparations for 
retaliation in kind in cas 


of this indicates a new conception 
of adequate “balance.” 


A Lso NOTEWORTHY is the state: 
ment that, despite continuin 
devotion to the “principle of the 
er percentage of our national re- 
sources to defensive measures—if 
only to guarantee our ultimate 
ability to take the offensive. Ane 
on the question of the dispersiot 
of population and industry, th 
Army concludes that “the pattert 
of U.S. life, social and industrial, 
will never permit the degree of 
dispersion which military strategy 
makes desirable.” That is a realise 
tic recognition of circumstances 
which the Army cannot hope to 
alter. The conclusion does suggest 
that we select “those facilities ab- 
solutely essential to our fight for 
survival” in order that these may 
be dispersed or otherwise pro- 
tected, and that we effect “substan-. 
tial stockpiling.” = 
Here again is the bold state. 
ment of a Gargantuan problem. 
Before our armed forces can make 
recommendations to Congress and 
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erning 
es and st ckpiles are essen- 
‘our survival in an atomic 
ar, they must analyze the require- 
vents of atomic warfare far more 
wecisely than they have. At the 
ame time there must be an elabo- 
ate survey of American industry 
» indicate what ought to be moved 
nd where, and what ought to be 


cockpiled. None of these things 


an be done overnight. If such. 


rograms are already under way, 
r are even being planned, the 
‘lans or programs are among the 
sest kept secrets in Washington. 


It may be that the atomic bomb | 


= too important to be left to the 
-enerals and admirals, but there is 
.o other group of men whose 
‘iews on the subject have com- 
sarable operational significance. 
What the rest of us think about 
measures for the national defense 
-s meaningful only so far as it 
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Financially speaking, it is an impossibility to be 


‘tis about as expensive as. owning one race horse. 
s who travel from meet to meet, 


oecasions, with those one-horse owner 
sing for 


“hat some day their horse will “come in’ 
s to an American composer—when his symphony 


fee he would probably receive would be fifty dollars. 
been between five hundred and one thousand dollars 


lent of this happen 
the biggest royalty 
His investment would have 


for the copying of parts, photostating of score, etc., 


often acquired at considerable financial cos ; 
at to-feed the horse and how to shovel out the horse’s box- 


owner has to know is wh 
var or stall once a day. 


From The Perfect Pitch, to be published this month by Simon 


rtation, but 


“coratch” for feed and transpo 
’ with a potful of dough. When the equiva- 


with a responsibility the rest of us 
cannot begin to share. ; 


open-minded men, whose devotion — 
to national security is combined _ 


But a certain responsibility we — 


do have. National security has al- 


ways been the foremost problem 


of publie policy. We have per) 


mitted ourselves to forget this be- 
cause Nature and our own grow- 
ing strength have combined to give 
us a sense of surplus power. In the 
past we were strong enough to 
guarantee the integrity of our own 
land. The atomic bomb has now 
left America almost as exposed as 
the countries of Europe. é 

Hence, we need no longer con- 
cern ourselves with whether na- 
tional security is more important 
than world security. As the world 
is now constituted, the two are 
synonymous. 
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a serious composer in America: . 
Now, I have met up, on different — 
forever dig- 
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ESSE HAD BEEN the first person Janet had seen when she ar- 
J rived in Lime Hill. He had come up to her when she stepped © 
off the train and had driven her to the Tabors’. But it wasn't 
until the next morning that she realized he belonged there. She 

had waked up early with a sense of pleasure at the strangeness 
of the sparse country room, with its white iron bedstead and 
painted bureau and washstand, and she lay still for a while 
savoring the feeling of earliness. Then she got up and went to 
the window. The air was pearly with mist and wet-smelling 
with a sweet acrid barn smell. It had an almost imperceptible — 
glitter as though it contained its own illumination. There was 
no one in sight and she leaned out with a feeling of delight. ¥ 
Then she saw Jesse coming from the house directly unde 
her window. He carried a plate of scraps and two dogs ap-_ 
peared suddenly and walked graciously beside him. He was a_ 
heavy-set man, very tall, with thick black hair, and for a second — 
she could look straight down the dark red of his neck as it went 
into the back of his faded blue shirt. Suddenly afraid he might ‘ 

see her, she knelt on the floor and watched him until he disap- 

peared around the barn. B. 

When she had arrived she had seen a sign at the front of the 

house that said Lakeview Lodge, but the Morrisons who had 
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d her staying there had called it Tabor’s Farm. It was, 
| told | a mpical New England farm with a beautiful 


1 told her, at 
= quiet place. There were Will Tabor and his wife Ida 
ran the place, and Will’s brother Jesse who took care of 
aa arm. Janet gathered the Morrisons had stayed there so 
any times they felt like old friends. 

There was little to do at the farm except sit in the sun and 
se walks but it was what Janet had come for and there were 
se clouds and mountains to watch. Only the nights spun out in 
sredom as she read in front of the fire in the living room until 
was time to go to bed. There were an elderly couple and two 
iddle-aged schoolteachers staying there but she seldom saw 
“em except at mealtime and in the bare dining room the sound 
~ a voice resounded so startlingly that everyone mumbled or 
hispered. Janet noticed no one else smoked and when she was 
sished she would take her cup of coffee with her and escape to 
.e lawn for a cigarette. 

When the day was hot she would go swimming in the lake. 
he water was clear and cold and she would swim out a little 
ay with her choppy resolute crawl and then quickly turn back, 
»oking around self-consciously as she came out of the water. 
ut she had never seen anyone else there except once when she 
.w Jesse standing in the doorway of the ice house. She had 
sen lying in the sun with the straps of her bathing suit pulled 
own over her shoulders to get as much sunburn as possible, 
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_arm managed to pull up her suit. It made her feel uncomfort- 
able to have him just stand and stare and she was relieved when 
he had gone. 

Some days she would take long walks, starting out after 
breakfast and staying away most of the day. One afternoon 
she came upon the men haying in the upper meadow. She had 
stepped out of a line of trees and there was Mr. Anson rolling 
hay along the ground into separate mounds. Mr. Anson was 
the farm’s hired man. He was a gentle, gay old man and she 
stopped and watched him while he explained how the hay had 
to be gathered so it wouldn’t fall apart when picked up with 
a pitch fork. After a few minutes she took the pitch fork and 
tried to roll the hay the way he did and he stood wiping the 
sweat from his face with a shaking old hand, his arm so brown. 
it looked almost purple. 

When the team came up he called out with a little flourish, 
“Got a new hand here!” And Jesse on the ground and the boy 
standing over the horses stopped motionless. Then Jesse said, 
“Pretty soft for him.” He jerked his head at the old man 
and shook with laugher, making a little huh, huh, noise, as 
though the sound was being pushed out of him. He looked like 
an Indian, Janet thought, with his broad impassive face. When 
the men started working again she gave the pitch fork back to 
Mr. Anson. “How’d you like to drive the horses?” he asked. 

“T don’t know how to,” she said. She was touched at the old 
man’s desire to keep her from leaving. 
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mw up on the wagon and took the reins from the boy, showing 
cr how to tell the horses to go right or left and where to stop. 
‘Tt was fun on top of the wagon. Janet stood with her feet 
saced apart and yelled at the horses while the boy and Jesse 
tched the hay and Mr. Anson worked ahead of them in the 
-Id. When the hay was so high it seemed impossible it could 
ay on, the men climbed on the wagon and Mr. Anson drove 
xe horses sedately down the fields and into the road to the 
wwer barn. Janet stood up looking back at the mounds of hay, 
‘ight against the pale exposed earth of the hill. She stood 
slancing on the wagon, when without warning someone hit her 
‘ross her shoulders and knocked her face down on the hay. 
For a second she lay stunned and then she rolled over on 
sr back gasping. The sound of the men’s voices and the clump- 
_g of the horses reverberated and she sat up cautiously in the 
ark and saw that the wagon was in the barn. The top of the 
sorway was barely above the level of her head. She crawled 
. the back of the wagon and stretched out, letting herself slide. 
ast before her feet hit the floor, two hands gripped her around 
xe ribs and eased her down. 

“J had to push you or you'd a got your head knocked off,” 
asse said. It was hard to see him against the brightness out- 
-de. “I’m awfully sorry,” she said. Even a child would know 
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Jesse!” he called. “She's going to drive the team. I’s- : a 
e said to her confidentially. “I'll show you.” He helped _ 
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all-over Sas clinging i in ‘ue heir and wey insid 
“T’m awfully sorry,” she said again. — 
Back in the house, washing the dust from her skin, che 
suddenly lonely and wished she were in the city, and for the 
first time since she had been at the farm she took comfort in 
dressing up a little. Ordinarily in the evening she’d chang 
from slacks to a sweater and skirt but now she put on a line 
dress and sandals and looked at herself for a long time in the 
mirror. . 
After supper that evening she took her coffee out on the 
lawn. An intent, lean cat was eating a fish head on the grass, 
her kittens tentatively exploring around her and Janet managed 
to scoop one up before it could dart away. Once in her hands 
it started to purr and she was holding it up to her ear like a 
watch when she saw Jesse on the porch watching her. 
“You like cats?” he asked. He had a voice that seemed to 
come up from deep inside him with an abrupt explosion. 
“T’ve been trying to catch one of these all week,” she said. 
“You ever seen the barn cats? They’re real wild, can’t gel 
near one of them. There’s a new batch, just got their eyes open, 
Come over and r Il show them to you. Ever seen the cow barn?” 
“T’d like to,” she said and put the kitten down. As thell 
walked across the barnyard she said, “You've got a big place 
here.” 
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Well,” he looked around morosely. “It’s just a farm.” - 
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1rOL d the cows’ favks: At the back of the barn 


: darkness. He stood up with his black hair hanging in a 
id piece over his forehead and handed her a kitten that clung 
th little spread claws. She held it cupped in her hands and 
stared up at her blindly with filmy blue eyes. After a second 
started to squeal insistently and Janet handed it back. 

“Few weeks from now,” Jesse said, “and they'll be so wild 
a won't be able to find them.” He put it back and they walked 

-wn between the two rows of stalls. 

“This here is the milk house.” He unlatched a door and she 
lowed him, stepping down into a stone room where there 
as a sound of water running, but all she could see were tall 
ns shining in the dimness. The air was wet and she shivered. 

“You cold?” Jesse asked. His eyes gleamed like the cows’ 
-es, intently focussed and expressionless. 

“No,” she said. Their voices echoed in the quiet and she 
ned to go back. 

“We can go out this way.” He opened a door that came out 
, the wagon road. “I’ll show you the sleigh in the carriage 
Juse.”” 

As they went down the hill their shadows were tall ahead of 
vem and swallows flew around the roof of the lower barn. 
anet could hear the horses moving heavily inside. They passed 
1e ice house and she asked politely, “Do you cut a lot of ice 
‘om the lake?” 

“Nope,” Jesse said. From the time they had left the milk 
ouse he had been silent and abstracted. “Don’t need it no more. 
he team used to pull it up there.” He pointed to the driveway 
jat went into the water and Janet thought of the time when 
ae had seen him standing there watching her. _ 

Next to the ice house was the shed that had once been the 
arriage house. Now, on either side, it was piled high with hay, 
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. leaned over the side of a feed box and searched around in 
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ee slanting up to the roof, and in the middle was the slei h. 
e was a high old-fashioned sleigh with elaborate runners the 
; curved gracefully up to the varnished leather dashboard an¢ 


the seat was upholstered in ancient tufted cloth. 


“Why, it’s perfectly beautiful.” Janet exclaimed and she 
walked around it and then stepped up on the iron footrest and 
sat down on the high seat. “It must have been wonderful riding 
through the snow in this. Don’t you ever get it out in winter?” 

Jesse didn’t answer. He stood uncertainly, his hand on the 
footrest as though he were going to climb up beside her. When 
the spoke his words came out laboriously in jerks. “This here’s 
a queer place for someone like you. No young fellas around 
for a ro-mance. When she’s on a vacation a girl wants a ro- 
mance. don’t she. a little lovin’ ?” ; 

“Why. that’s silly!” she said startled. There was something 
so vulgar, so abruptly intimate about the way he spoke that she 
felt contaminated by it. He was looking up at her curiously as 
though to see how she would take it. | 

“People often go away to the country for a rest,” she said 
firmly the way she would speak to a child, “not because they 
feel sociable.” She stood up and after a moment he moved back 
and let her get down. ; 

“It’s so pretty,” she said, referring to the sleigh, still in a 
schoolteacherish voice. “It’s a shame not to fix it up and _ use 
it sometime.” She felt unaccountably uneasy at his silence. His 
presence seemed to fill the shed and she felt closed in by it. 
Framed by the arched driveway, she could see the airiness out- 
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she started walking leisurely toward it. She knew he 
back of her, she had an awareness of it that was like 
soft hairs on the back of her neck being ruflled, but when 
| felt the weight of his hand closing on her elbow she had 
leeep herself from jumping. 
“Everybody’s gotta have a little lovin’.” His voice, suddenly 
ther ear, sounded as though he had been holding his breath. 
‘Stop that!” she said and she could feel a fluttering of panic. 
se one thing she mustn’t do was pull against his hand, she. 
‘ught, initiate any kind of ludicrous tussle. She turned 
ound and faced him. “You seem to have gotten some foolish 
a in your head that I want a flirtation.” 

“Don’t you want to have a little fun?” he said, gripping her 


m. 

No!” But as she said it she knew he wasn’t even listening. 
.e was jerked forward.so suddenly that she cried out. He had 
s arm crooked around her neck and she hit his chest with a 
amp. Then he said something but she couldn’t make it out. 
xainst her head his body was like a drum and all she could 
ar was the loud swirling sound of his breathing mixed up 
th his heartbeat. Her feet dragged and she felt herself carried 
ckward dizzily as though she were falling and then she felt 


e hay sinking under her, as though she were still slowly 


ling through the hay. 
The morning light had come through the window of her room 


yr some time and fragments of consciousness broke through 


ad made rents in her sleep. She believed she was lying in bed 
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in the night somewhere far back in the past; her head was under 
the covers and there was something frightening in the roo m. 
Almost in the same instant she was awake, and identified as 


herself she began crying before she opened her eyes. It wasn’t 


until she had exhausted the violence of her self-pity that she 
could think coherently of what had happened. She felt so con- 
fused by the inhuman nature of it that. she couldn’t even f eel 
anger toward Jesse. Somehow she must have lost her identity 
and he couldn’t recognize her. He had made no attempt eve 
at communication. They had parted strangers, in silence, at th € 
door of the carriage shed and all she had been able to thi nk 
of was getting back to her room. She had come up the road 
in the dark and cut across the lawn, and the grass had been 
wet and the lawn had seemed interminable as though it were 
stretching itself out under her feet. 

Once in her room she had sat for a long time on the edge 
of the bed feeling nothing but shock. When she lay down and 
pulled off the light over her head. enclosed by the darkness 
she had suddenly cried out as though recalling something long 
forgotten. “Oh Jesus, oh Jesus, oh Jesus,” she had whispered 
over and over. Then she had gotten out of bed and started to 
pack her suitcases, but the impossibility of leaving at that hour 
struck her and she had Jain down again, throwing her head 
from side to side in a kind of unappeasable anguish until she 
had collapsed into sleep. 

Now she thought back frantically, going over each step with 
the patient memory of a criminal, from the barn down the hill 
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a Rrould think up some excuse ro leaving so it wouldn't 
strange to go suddenly: so no one would ever guess. “I’ve 
t to get away. To hell with what anybody thinks.” She said 
se words out loud and hearing them knew how incapable she 


as of meaning them and wept for that. 

She came back to her room that night right after supper and 
y in bed watching the light darken. The sounds of the night 
y in layers around the house and she listened to them until 
ey became indistinguishable and made a kind of stillness. 
ne was obsessed with wondering how Jesse had dared to touch 
-r. Was there something about her that he had recognized; 
mething that she knew nothing about? She couldn’t under- 
and her despairing sense of guilt, of sin really. She had been 
e victim of an outrage, she told herself. And yet she felt more 
<e a criminal than a victim. Did Jesse think of her in collu- 
on with him? Did he think of her at all? If there had only 
sen one gesture, she thought, one common word of endear- 
ent. She went back over all her encounters with him, search- 
g for some sign she could identify and after a while she lay, 
yt quite asleep, but dreaming a formless dream that seemed 
tiliar. ; 

She half woke in the ‘re to hear a rooster crow. It was 
most morning, she thought, and she thought of Jesse lying 

his sleep. large and mysterious as a monster, even then 
be stirring. 

She saw him the next day. She had decided to walk to the 
yst office and get the mail. That was how she could claim she 
id received a letter that made it necessary for her to leave 
1x the city at once. 

The road was narrow and followed along a stream that 
wrved and disappeared and then came into view again, running 
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wide and shallow and glittering in the sun. She had gone half- ~ 
way to the village when she came to an old sawmill built over — 


the water and almost hidden by the trees and she turned off the 


road to look at it. The pool was green and deep and gleaming ~ 
on the bottom were tin cans that had rested so long on the mud — 
they looked as mysterious and proper as the fish that swam be- ~ 
side them. 

The sawmill was mostly rotted timber but it still smelled of | 
wood shavings, and there were pieces of lumber lying around — 


silvery with age. There was a porchlike platform with steps 
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going down to the path and she sat on the floor, leaning against | 
the wall in the sun. 

She sat with her knees drawn up and her hands resting 
limply on either side of her and she saw Jesse the moment he 
appeared through the trees. As he came up the steps she felt 
a little shock, as though something in her stomach were con- — 
tracting. She tensed herself for the moment when he would 
speak of what had happened. At the top step he hesitated and 
then went down on his knees while she watched horrified, 
thinking he was going to beg her forgiveness. My God, not like 
that, she thought. But then he took out a pocket knife and pried 
something out of the wood and straightened up. 

“A rifle bullet,” he said, holding it out in his hand. “Musta 
been here a long time, shooting for deer maybe.” He stood on 
the platform looking aimlessly about him. 

“You ever seen this place before?” he said loudly. 

“No,” she said. 

“Pretty place, ain’t it?” he asked and she nodded. She would 
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1appened between them 


d squatted down beside her and the floor trembled slightly 
Wien) OL: “ 
‘ith his weight. 


“JT seen you going down the road,” he said. He was so close a 

nat his voice was inside the sound of the stream. “Where you 

poing ?” ; : 
“To the village,” she said. 2a 
“T’]] drive you there,” he said. “I got the car on the road.” . a 
“No,” she said. —/ 


He looked down thoughtfully at the floor, then he put his 
ger on her foot. “What do you call those?” 

“Espadrilles,” she said. i 

“T never seen any before.” 

When she made no comment he didn’t try to talk any more. 
He let his breath out in an unconscious sigh and Janet got to 
ver feet. “I’m going,” she said and her voice shook a little. 
she went down the steps to the path quickly but when she got 
‘0 the road Jesse came up beside her. 

“T’]] drive you to the village,” he said. 

“No,” she said violently. 

“Want to go back to the farm?” 

“I suppose I might as well,” she said. $ 

She got in the car and sat making herself small, as far over 
an her side as she could get. If he touches me I'll kill him, 
she thought, but he drove leaning against the door with one 
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arm out cf ne Fra hanging on the: 
there was a wide space between them. ee eh 

When she was back in her room changing for sup} 
stopped suddenly in the act of taking a dress out o 
closet and went over to the mirror. Her reflection was still th 


same, the outline so familiar to her that she would not have 
exchanged it for one of perfection. She had a feeling that she 
surely must have become unrecognizable, that in some way she 
must have left herself, the person she knew, back with the 
known things and places in the city. She was puzzled by the 
sense of humility she had. Why didn’t I leave right away, she 
wondered, the next morning? Why don’t I leave now, take the 
train tonight? And she still played with the idea as she dressed 
in country clothes, slipping her bare feet into sandals, oo 
she had no intention of leaving. : 
After supper that night, the schoolteachers and the old cou- 
ple had settled down in the corner at their usual game of 
bridge and Janet sat in front of the fire holding a book. When: 
he came and stood in the door, he looked so different that 
she felt no surprise at seeing him there. Instead of his usual 
faded blue work clothes he had on a suit and his cheeks elise 
tened as though he had just shaved. He looked huge and she 
realized she had never seen him in the house before. He came 
over and pushed at the fire with a poker. 
“Come outside,” he whispered and he picked up the woodl 
basket as though he were going to get more logs. When she 
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swalked to the car. The « car was parked under the pine trees 
salmost at the road. She wondered if they were going to drive 
somewhere but when he had snapped on the light in the dash- 
[board he turned toward her, settling himself with one knee 
»drawn up on the seat between them, in a stiffly assumed posture 
»of nonchalance. He took out a package of cigarettes and offered 
lher one. 

“Ever been to Florida?” he asked conversationally. 

“Yes.” she said. “I used to visit friends there.” 

_ He reached into an inside pocket and brought out some pa- 
‘pers. On the top was a snapshot which he handed her. It was a 
ppicture of himself. He was standing stiflly, looking straight at the 
camera and from the effort of staring into the sunlight his face 
‘was contorted into a curiously agonized expression. He wore a 
white suit and a panama hat; even his shoes were white. In the 
‘background was a row of palm trees. The picture looked as 
‘though it had been taken in some park. 


He leaned over and looked at it with her as though he 
had never seen it before. “That’s where that picture was took, 
Miami, Florida.” 

“You look very serious,” Janet said after a moment. 

“Everybody dressed like that down there,” he said. “Down 
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millionaire, or one of these sp ortsn 


big wad of bills and they don’ t lahow ats 
you come from. I went around and saw everything, kne 
girls there too. Ever seen this place?” He took out a 
picture. It was a colored postcard of a bar, made Jong. | 
spacious by false perspective. A man in a white jacket v 
leaning intently forward resting his elbows on the bar and on 
the other side a group of people. each with a foot on the rail, 
were turned expectantly toward the camera, their glasses held 
aloft, their faces blurred and indistinct. There was an elabo- 
rate decoration of palms and coconuts on the wall, and printed. 
in script at the bottom of the postcard was, “Happy days at 
Sloppy Joe’s. Miami, Fla.” q 
“No, I don’t think I ever have.” she said. 
He looked up at her as though she had expressed disbelief. 
“T been there lots of times. I got to know that fella.” he pointed 
to the bartender. “Ill show you some of the places I went.” 
He took out an old Socony road map. They had all been 
wrapped together in a piece of paper. held with a rubber band; 
the snapshot and the postcard and the map, and the creases ir 
the map were sharp and worn and in one place it had been 
mended with transparent tape. He unfolded it tenderly, spread- 
ing it over his knees. 
“Here’s where I started.” He began to trace a line with his 
finger and then looked up at her and she bent over and exam- 
ined it with him. It was marked with little exact crosses at the 
places he had stayed. “This here’s a causeway. Some road! Cost 
a lot of money, that road. Built right out over the water. Here,” 
he pointed to a dot of blue, “is the place they had for yachts. 
Each one must have cost thousands of dollars. You could see the 
millionaires walking around the dock.” He pored over the map, 
engrossed, his finger marking for her the course of his travels. 
“How did you happen to go to Florida?” 2 asked. q 
“Just went. They don’t know where I was.” He jerked his 
head back at the house. “They give up trying to find out. No- 
body knows. I never told anybody I been to Florida. I just got 
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aad and left.” He hunched his shoulders up in a sudden ges- 
are. “Jesus, I hate the winter here. Nothin’ but cold and dark. 
2s dark when you get up and it’s dark before the day’s over 
md nothin’ to do but listen to them gabbin’. It’s like prison.” 

He was quiet for a while, looking ahead blindly, his face sad 
nd almost old in the little light of the dashboard. Then he 
saned his head back dreamily against the seat and turned and 
poked at her. “When F got off the train,” he said, “I never 
en anything like it. The sun was shining and the sky was so 
slue. It was as warm as summer and there were palm trees 
vaving in the streets and all the people had on white clothes.” 
His voice grew soft with wonder. “Tt was like fairyland. I never 
-een anything like it.” 

Janet sat quietly, leaning back in the shadow, watching him. 
The car was like a little house lit in the darkness and the air 
vas heavy with the smell of bay rum from his face and hair. 
As she listened she knew he was making love to her at last and 
she had a sudden feeling of emptiness and sadness as though 
of age. “I know,” she said gently. “I know, it’s lovely.” After 
4 while she said, “I must go back now.” 

“Tt ain’t late,” he said, but unprotestingly. They smoked one 
more cigarette and he folded up his map and put it away with 
-he snapshot and the postcard. As they got out of the car he 
said suddenly in the dark, “I knew you been to Florida.” They 
walked back to the farm in silence and said goodnight, separat- 


ing at the side of the house. 
In the morning Mr. Tabor brought her bags down and Janet 
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Janet waved at the house. He only spoke once on the way ‘dow vr 
to the station when he said abruptly, “Why do you got to ge 
ae ‘ so sudden?” 
= . “T have to,” she said. “I can’t stay away too long.” : 
4 : When she came out of the ticket office he was still standing 
- : by the car. He was in his work clothes with his sleeves rolled 
Z up and he stood big and frowning in the sunlight, alone on the 
platform. 
“Good-by, Jesse,” she said. 
“Good-by.” They shook sat “You'll have to come back: a 
soon and stay at the farm again,” he said formally like a child 
reciting something learned. a 
“Yes,” she said. “I will.” The whistle blew ard the railroad 
barriers moved against the’sky, Ponies down across the road. 
Jesse turned toward her urgently. “You won’t come back,” he 
said. “I know. You ain’t never going to come back.” He leaned 
forward and kissed her so siddenie she had no time to step 
away. She put her hand up and caught her hat before it slid | 
off the back of her head. The train was in the station. — 4 
“Good-by,” she said hurriedly and walked swiftly to the 
train. The conductor took her bags and after she had stepped 
up she turned and automatically waved before she went inside. 
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) Woman! 


O Frailty! 


Five lithographs and a personal commentary 


BY ADOLF DEHN 


NincE PEOPLE keep asking me 
why I occupy myself with what 
“em to be unpleasant and tawdry 
abjects, perhaps I can be of some 
sIp by explaining how the five 
thographs included in __ these 
ages were conceived and put 
-gether. 
1. Life Is Sweet. Many years 
xo, in a little night spot in Berlin, 
saw the woman who owned the 
lace talking to an innocent young 
llonde. The rapacious old gal was 
ointing out to the shy little thing 
ow sweet and wonderful life in 
ne club was for those who worked 
nere—boy-friends with money, 
ood clothes, champagne. The 
oung girl was taking it all in. The 
ontrast was unforgettable. 


2. Mothers and Daughters. As 


Adolf Delin, whose lithographs and 
rater colors hang in a score of mu- 
sums, has just completed three series 
f state pictures for Pennsylvania, Mich- 
xan, and Missouri department stores. 


a man, I am fascinated by women 
and should like to see America 
bursting with millions of Hedy La- 
marrs and Rita Hayworths. But 
since I am also a realist caught in 
the worst of all possible worlds, I 
find my pleasure in satirizing 
women as they actually are. 
Mothers and Daughters presents 
two overripe dowagers, and behind 
them two chicks off the old block, 
their figures not yet as swollen as 
those of their mamas, but their 
heads already filled with just as 
much snobbery. 

3. The Last Veil. A burlesque 
number! For men only! For men 
who get tired of being noble, up- 
right, and lonely. A couple hours 
of sublimation before going home 
to a dull or empty bed. In this 
picture, I tried to make the garish 
setting, the vulgar attempt to stim- 
ulate the audience, and the awk- 
ward pattern of the dancers a part 
of the design. 


4. Night Flowers. After I had 
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spent a month in the jungles of 
Venezuela, the little town of Port 
de la Cruz looked good, and the 
two girls, glowing in the sultry 
night, seemed alluring. Coming 
closer, I found that the poetry and 
glamor of these two night flowers 
was not what it seemed, that this 
was romance at so much per hour. 
Nevertheless, it was still alluring! 

5. Women Are All Alike. The 
only real objection men have to 
women’s hats is that the men must 
pay for them. Otherwise, these 
curious objects are among the gay- 
est notes in the troubled male 
world. I always enjoy women’s 
hats. My aim in making this pic- 
ture was simple—to concoct * 
tions” 


crea- 
of my own and to put to- 
gether a design that would be 


both decorative and preposterou 
That’s all. 

Lithography in One Easy — 

Lesson 

These are lithographs. Litho 
graphs are not etchings. Confusiny 
the two is bad form, and if 
lithographer is around, dangerou 

A lithograph is drawn oj 
smooth limestone with a_ black 
grease crayon—just as a picture i 
drawn on paper. After the drawing 
is finished, the design-coveret 
stone is treated with chemicals 
Then the stone is inked with ¢ 
roller, a dampened paper is lait 
on the stone, both stone and papel 
are pulled through a press—and 
voila, the finished print. It sound: 
easy, and it is—after one has done 
it for twenty years. 


Life Is Sweet 
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“The public have had their bellyful of prestige and 


pink marble,” says Francis Henry Taylor of the “Met” 


RANCIS HENRY TAYLOR, Direc- 

tor of New York’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, has spent the 
past twenty of his forty-four years 
trying to make museums, which 
most Americans associate with 
musty marble and sore feet, as 
popular as the neighborhood 
movie. This difficult feat requires a 
degree of showmanship which has 
mortified some of the Met’s more 
orthodox supporters. But Taylor 
has always argued that P. T. Bar- 
num was the father of the Ameri- 
can museum, and at the Met he has 
acted on that theory—with impres- 
sive results. 

In the seven years since he be- 
came, at 37, the youngest director 
the museum had ever had, the 
Metropolitan’s attendance jumped 
141 per cent, to 2,225,000 people 
annually, while other New York 
museums charted a measly 14 per 
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cent gain. Taylor, realizing that in 
twentieth-century America an an- 
tique art collection must compete 
for popularity with the radio and 
the movie, does not shrink from 
employing devices other directors 
might deem frivolous to lure the 
unconvinced art lover inside his 
massive door. Se 

Princess Julianna of the Nether- 
lands, Lord Halifax, and General 
Eisenhower are only a few of the 
live attractions Taylor has ex- 
hibited alongside the museum’s 
artistic masterpieces. He has the 
novel idea that art belongs to the 
people rather than to the cognos- 
centi. He has exhibited the ingenu- 
ity of a Broadway tub thumper in 
attempts to overcome the public’s 
cultural lag on art. Taylor’s de- 


Director Taylor in front of the Met's 
replica of 4600-year-old tomb of Perneb 
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FTHE MUSEUMS 


LOUISE DAHL-WOLFE 


The Metropolitan hopes to sell a million sets of these four-color, stamp- 


size (2" « 272") reproductions of its masterpieces, at $1 per set of 24 


tractors scoff at his novel methods 
on the grounds that they are more 
appropriate to the promotion of 
soap. But Taylor argues in rebut- 
tal that public service is the mu- 
seum’s only excuse for existence, 
and he views the public not in 
terms of a handful of discriminat- 
ing art patrons but in terms of mil- 
lions. To him the problem is how 
to make the average American fa- 
miliar enough with art to be able 
to recognize and identify the works 
of the masters almost as easily as 
he can now identify popular mu- 
sical pieces or movie actors. 

The Metropolitan Museum, a 
huge pile of aging stone on New 
York’s upper Fifth Avenue, boasts 
the largest and richest art collec- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. 
But, in Taylor’s eyes, it is useless 
to have people point to the Met as 
a great landmark of art—and 
never go inside it. As he puts it: 
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“The public have had their belly- 
ful of prestige and pink marble.” 

His latest promotion plan is a 
nation-wide direct mail campaign. 
Sets of four-color stamp reprodue- 
tions of famous Metropolitan 
paintings are being offered at $1. 
The first series of twenty-four 
stamps, including such works as 
Renoir’s By the Seashore and Ver- 
meer's Woman With Water Jug, is 
accompanied by an album contain- 
ing explanations. 

The secret of Taylor’s success is 
his refusal to behave like a mu- 
seum director. He has as little as 
possible to do with the convention- 
al members of the “art world” pro- 
fessionally, and nothing at all so- 
cially. He attacks the mumbo jum- 
bo, picayune scholarship, and gen- 


@ Jane Whitbread and Mary Smart 
are free-lance writers and research edi- 
tors who have, jointly and separately, 
contributed articles to many magazines, 
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-unintelligibility which fright- 
eople away from art and hence 
) museums. 
ylor’s impact was felt soon 
he settled down in the Direc- 
= mahogany panelled office 
slooking Central Park. A man 
» is made acutely uncomfort- 
- by the mausoleum-like air 
merican museums, he concen- 
d first on decoration. He sub- 
sited arresting colors for the 
notonous beige which prevailed 
oughout the galleries. Out came 
bronze grapefruit lights that 
med the sepulchral Great Hall. 
- came the turnstiles, which, al- 
ugh mere counters (admission 
| always been free except one 
- a week), had a discouraging 
=mblance to  coin-collectors 
ad in subways. 
Acutely aware of “museum fa- 
ue,” Taylor plans to put in air- 
iditioning, elevators, and esca- 
srs. Television studios will be 
talled as soon as practicable, 
H telecasts of exhibitions and 
ures are expected to do for the 
‘seum what radio did for the 
ww York Philharmonic. 
Taylor fights with the zeal of a 
natic for the people’s right to art 
d museums. He is a born politi- 
‘n with a knack for convincing 
sorts of people that his cause is 
sirs. When he talks to architects 
reminds them of the inspiration 
sy can draw from the Met’s pe- 
yd rooms and drawings. When he 
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is with designers he convinces them 
that the museum’s costume collec- 
tion is a source for designs that 


_ pay. He has even wheedled $500,- 


000 worth of memberships, in 
amounts from $1,000 to $50,000 
apiece, out of 143 organizations 
ranging from Tiffany’s to the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. 

On Sunday afternoons, when the 
Met has as many as 20,000 visi- 
tors, Taylor often hovers around 
the door like a movie manager on 
bank night. He has exhibited price- 
less museum treasures in places no 
previous director would have 
dreamed of using. A year or so 
ago, seventy-two New York store 
windows were showcases for the 
Met’s art. The result was an up- 
surge in museum attendance, plus 
some new ideas for museum men 
who learned from store display 
artists that knights in armor can 
look exciting when posed as if in 
motion and stagelighted. 

One of the lighter aspects of 
Taylor’s gifts as an administrator 
is his preoccupation with the pull- 
ing power of comfort stations. 
While serving as curator at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art he 
traced the museum’s attendance 
record to the fact that it possessed 
the only public comfort station 
within blocks. He learned from 
eavesdropping at the entrance to 
the Metropolitan that the ques- 
tion most frequently asked was, 
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“Where are the rest rooms?” As a 
result, the museum in New York 
will someday be equipped with 
nine more sets of wash rooms. 


AYLOR’S interest in making the 

Met a popular success appar- 
ently exceeds his personal enjoy- 
ment of art. He often says joking- 
ly, “I hate art.” And, though he re- 
fers to the fakery with which he 
sees it surrounded, he actually 
takes little nonprofessional inter- 
est in it himself. Recently he spoke 
with his usual suavity at the open- 
ing of a small exhibition of nine- 
teenth-century painting. He de- 
parted without a sidewise glance at 
the paintings. 

His distaste for moderns in art 
is no secret. As early as 1932, he 
made fun of their followers by 
saying: “It is as unsuitable to have 
a 1930 Picasso on one’s wall as it 
is to ride in last year’s Packard.” 
Although he frequently makes de- 
tours on trips through the Met to 
look at things he likes, he prefers 
to go home at night and “look at 
blank walls.” His large apartment, 
as close to New York’s fashionable 
Gracie Square as his $20,000 
salary permits, boasts only two 
paintings, both of purely sentimen- 
tal value, both given him by a 
friend. 

Except for the somber effect cre- 
ated by his black eyes, hair, suits, 
ties, and shoes, Taylor has little of 
the ascetic, scholarly appearance 
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that one might associate with a m 
seum director. He is a burly, as 
gressive extrovert who weighs ov 
200 pounds. 

The youngest child of a wel 
heeled, socially elite Philadelph 
family, he started out to be a do 
tor like his father, William Joh 
son Taylor, president of the Phi 
adelphia College of Surgeons. 
abandoned medicine after tw 
years at the University of Pennsy 
vania, when his success asa colleg 
bon vivant seriously affected hi 
science marks, and he was presen 
ly asked to leave. 

The one thing young Taylo 
knew was French—thanks to th 
intense training of a French gov 
erness—and on the promise of 
dropping all science and majorin 
in Romance languages, he was al 
lowed to stay. To everyone’s sur: 
prise he turned out to be quite 
scholastic success. The Phi Bete 
Kappa key he wears today. how: 
ever, was given him by his alm 
mater only after he had achieve 
rank in the museum world. 

After college, Taylor headed fo 
Chartres, where he taught Englis 
to French boys under the shado 
of the cathedral. There, like Hen 
ry Adams, another blue-bloode 
American, he became inspired by 
the Middle Ages and spent the next 
few years making pilgrimages to 
the European shrines. Once back 
in America and on a Carnegie fel- 
lowship at Princeton, he showed 
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ms of his characteristic impa- 
mee with scholarship, deserted 
: fellowship, and took a job as 
sistant curator at the Philadel- 
fia museum. His main job was 
iting bulletins, hence no one was 
ore surprised than he when at 
« end of three years he became 
wator of Medieval Art. He built 
= department into one of the best 
the country, and left his red- 
mncilling days behind. At 28 he 
scame director of the museum at 
sorcester, Massachusetts—arriv- 
x, he explains, in time to reap 
2 credit for increased attendance 
nich followed the completion of 
700,000 building. 
Although Taylor didn’t get the 
soney for the new building, he 
-ploited the opening to the full- 
‘t. To make it seem really impor- 
mt, he got a special train to bring 


in Sir Joseph Duveen, shrewdest 
art dealer of the century, and 150 
lesser lights from New York, heart 
of America’s art world. 

During his nine years in 
Worcester, attendance quadrupled. 
He bought $52,000 worth of rec- 
ords on the theory that people 
might like music better than art; 
built up circulation exhibits which 
he sent out to the schools as bait 
for adolescents; and sponsored a 
series of shows which got nation- 
wide publicity. 

His record at Worcester, to- 
gether with the articles he con- 
tributed regularly to art maga- 
zines, built his reputation as a man 
of prolific and ingenious ideas. In 
the December, 1934, Atlantic 
Monthly, he concluded that art 
since the time of the great masters 
has been poor largely because the 


ne of Taylor's stunts is to exhibit museum treasures in unorthodox ways. Here a 
store window, selling dresses as well as art 


Fattier portrait stands in a department- 


times have been so bad that no one 
could have much to say. This fair- 
ly commonplace argument was 
supported by a rather unusual 
theory. He explained that the in- 
comprehensible character of most 
modern art results from the fact 
that it was produced by Jews who, 
because of centuries of common 
background, talk exclusively to 
each other in art closely related 
to the Semitic art of the Near 
East which was uncovered in the 
archaeological expeditions of the 
late nineteenth century. 

Taylor must soon have realized 
that his penchant for spinning 
unique theories had led him into 
dangerous waters. Though he has 
continued to sound off on the in- 
comprehensibility of modern art 
and the barrenness of criticism, he 
modified his ideas in the later 
30s. Now he attributes esoteric 
art to the psychoneurotice charac- 
ter of the superrealist painters, 
and barren criticism to the Ger- 
manic type of scholarship—which 
also, he contends, gave rise to 
Adolf Hitler. 
has been making 
speeches on the value of the Metro- 
politan for so long that his heart 
is not always in what he is saying. 
Frequently, he wakes up halfway 
through his remarks, says to him- 
self, “If I have to listen to that 
fool again I’ll scream,” then re- 
members he’s talking about him- 
self and continues. He is not the 


Taylor 
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only one who is bored by his pro- 
pensity for making the museum 
mean all things to all people. The 
scholars who resent his charge that 
they don’t have the people’s educa- 
tion at heart, countercharge that 
his interest is more fanfare than: 
fact. But most people judge a mu- 
seum's effectiveness by its attend- 
ance figures. 


EWSPAPERMEN invariably de- 

scribe Taylor as a jovial, ef- 
fervescent fat man. Actually he is 
not an easy person to live with. 
The staff watches for warnings of 
his moods as sailors watch the 
weather. When his plans are pro- 
ceeding without hitch he is as ami- 
able as a turtle dove. Everyone in 
the museum, from the guard to 
whom he throws his hat and coat 
as he breezes in at 9:15 each morn- 
ing to the staff at lunch, is a bene- 
ficiary of his wit. However, frus- 
tration of his plans or criticism 
by higher-ups are also reflected in 
his flexible disposition. Once a 
trustee chided him for getting too 
much personal publicity in con- 
nection with a $7,500,000 plan for 
expanding the museum. This un- 
justified complaint threw Taylor 
into such a state that he trailed his 
underlings through the halls when- 
ever he suspected that reporters 
were about. Even fairly high- 
placed subordinates leaped like 
frightened rabbits and stopped 
talking when he hove into view. 
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The trustees, who call him 
rahneis,” treat him much as 
ry would a son who showed un- 
ual brilliance in a respectable 
lien field of endeavor. Presi- 
t Roland Redmond — once 
aised him publicly for his genius 
sa teacher and his ability to per- 
ade the trustees to spend money. 
[Taylor has great respect for his 
ployers’ business judgment and 
vesn’t mind the fact that most of 
sm know little about art. Since 
sir taste is very much like his, 
sre is little controversy. If Tay- 
= took up non-objective painting 
would run into trouble, but he 
owns on it along with nearly all 
odern art. He prefers the indus- 
-al art of our times, which has 
tracted the “inventive genius,” 
d left to the “art world” the 
second rate minds.” The trustees 
1 their side defer to his judgment 
the museum’s affairs. Like all 
aardians of public institutions 
ey have watched the gifts dwin- 
-e and the interest rates fall. 
ence they cannot fail to appreci- 
e Taylor’s ability to counteract 
is ominous trend with increased 
opular support and decreased op- 


-ating costs. 

When the enfant terrible of the 
-t world cops the prize position 
- the age of 37, people begin to 
‘onder, when he is 44, what he 
ill do next. There is hardly any 
igher post in the museum world 
xcept the directorship of the 
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Louvre. Once, after a series of mu- 
seum social fetes, which he enjoys 
with the zest of a Southampton 
dowager, one of his assistants sug- 
gested a post which he might en- 
joy even more—head waiter at the 
Stork Club. Director Taylor agreed 
and so did the staff, “especially 
if there were lots of under head 
waiters.” 

Taylor himself has no serious 
ambitions beyond his present job. 
He sees the world moving through 
the same chaos and confusion that 
preceded the Renaissance. He sees 
America with resources, life, and 
the obligation to lift humanity out 
of “spiritual and moral bank- 
ruptcy.” Since the museum is a 
power at his disposal, he intends 
to enlist it in the crusade for spirit- 
ual revival. Its million-odd works 
of art must be weeded out and ar- 
ranged to give the people a record 
of man’s 5,000 years of creeping 
progress—a record from which 
they can learn lessons that will 
help them mold their futures. 

With the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York, Taylor sees 
the Metropolitan’s function mag- 
nified. Now it must inspire the 
world’s leaders as well as the com- 
mon man. Taylor’s admirers feel 
that the only way he falls short is 
in failing to publicize one of the 
best exhibits on the premises. As 
one staff member put it: “Francis 
Henry Taylor is the Metropolitan’s 
one man show.” 
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*,.. she’s jet propelled—does 604 an hour 
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